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A THRILLING EXPERIENCE 
REV. WILLIAM WOOD. 


APTAIN M. D. McKOWN, of the ill- 
fated schooner, ‘Geo. W. Jewett,” 
recently, with many others, lost in the 
Gloucester (Mass.) barbor, is one of the best 
Christian men, a member of our church in 
Boothbay Harbor, Me.,and one of its stew- 
ards and trustees. He is a thoroughgoing 
man of God. In our prayer- meeting of Feb. 8 
he gave his experience during that fateful 
night when many crews around him filled 
watery graves. At any time one on visiting 
this schooner might have seen hanging on 
the cabin wall a common Prayer Roll. Its 
leaves were turned every day, but it always 
hung with the promise, ‘‘ When thou passest 
through the waters { will be with thee, and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow 
thee,” in plain sight. On this eventful night 
the vessel was dashed upon the rocks. 
Death seemed to stare the brave crew in the 
face. After much tossing about one seaman 
sprang upon the rock and attached a line to 
the nearest bowlder. Man after man passed 
over this line until all were on the shore ex- 
cepting the Captain. While he was in the 
act of saving himself by passing along the 
rope the vessel gave a lurch and snapped the 
line as though it were a piece of twine, and 
this good man felt forthe moment, as he 
was carried on the top of a huge wave away 
from the land, that in the severest emergen- 
cies of life God was not as good as His prom- 
ise. To all human appearances his case was 
hopeless. The angry sea had conquered. On, 
what a moment! 

Perfectly conscions of his perilous and 
seemingly hopeless condition, this man of 
God, tossed in the arms of an awful, angry 
sea, lifted his heart to the God of heaven and 
said: ‘“‘ Father, I’ll trust and not be afraid. 
Thou art still with me.’”’ A few moments 
passed, and a friendly wave moved by the 
arm of Divine Love landed him high upon 
the shore and receded. The Captain said 
that his heart was moved as never before to 
see and experience this striking answer to 
his prayer. 

As this thrilling event was related in our 
prayer-meeting our hearts were moved and 
our eyes moistened with tears. It seemed to 
us like one returned from the dead. We 
sang “ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow ” with a pathos and joy that we seldom 
feel. God had given to us from the very 
deeps a brother beloved. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


FOREIGN MISSION NOTES 











—— Oar noble New England missionary, 
Mies Mabel ©. Hartford, who so narrowly 
escaped martyrdom in the fearful massacra | 
of 1895, in Ka-Cheng, China, is heroically at | 
her work again in the same district, reaping 
a rich harvest of women’s souls for the glory 
of Christ. 





—— Twelve thousand Uhinese women pass | 


into eternity each day, having never heard 
the Gospel. ‘he Holy Spirit is asking just 
now: ** Whom shall I send and who will go 
for us?” God grant that many may answer: 
*“ Here am I, send me!” 


—— Mrs. Butler writes: ‘‘ I had the pleas- 


ure of hearing Dr. Brodbeck say that when | 


he received the invitation to take the pas- 
torate of Tremont St. Church, one of the 


inspiring thoughts connected with it was, | 


‘That is the church where the W. F. M.S. 
was organized!’ He also said that he never 


entered the pulpit in that church without 


| 
| 
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casting a glance at the window that com- 
memorates the organization, and having his 
heart moved and a glow of enthusiasm fill 
mind and soul.” 


—— In the year 1866 there were two Bible 
women working in Mrs. Baldwin’s field in 
Ku-Cheng, China. Now there are eighty. 
The influence of these Christian workers 
can penetrate the homes and hearts of Chi- 
na’s women in a manner in which the mis- 
sionaries are powerless. 


A New Englander in the West 


Rev. P.S. Mather, of Montfort, Wiscon- 
sin, writes under date of Feb. 4: “ En- 
closed you will find my subscription for 
ZION’S HERALD for 1898. This makes the 
49th year, without interruption, of my read- 
ing of the HERALD. | hope to be able to 
complete my balf-century as one of its 
readers, which will take place next year. 
Dr. Abel Stevens was a dear good friend of 
mine, and when he took a vacation he would 
have me go with him into the country for 
fishingand otber kinds of recreation up to 
the time when he edited the National Mag- 
azine in New York. He used to invite me 
to his home. When the General Con- 
ference met in Brooklyn about thirty years 
ago, after I had moved to Wisconsin, and he 
found 1 was in attendance, he sent Dr. Alfred 
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Branson, one of our Wisconsin delegates, to 
take me to his house to stay with him. He 
said,‘ { must have my old-time vacation boy 
with me.’ So Dr. Brunson took me with 
bim — he was boarding with Dr. Stevens — 
and a most delightful visit { had. His dear 
wife Margaret was daughter of my good old 
presiding elder, Bartholomew Otheman, an 
old Boston Methodist. I would like to 
tell you of an interesting event that took 
place on one of our fishing excursions 
at Willimantic, Conn., when Bartholo- 
mew Otheman was presiding elder on that 
district. There was a mutiny in the boat. 
I was the mutineer and was brought before 
the judge, B. Otheman, and tried before a 
dozen preachers of the district as a jury. 
Such a speech as Dr. Stevens made was never 
heard before or since. If any of those dear 
old preachers are yet alive in Connecticut, 
they will remember it. I have not time now 
to give you a full account of the mutiny. 
It Dr. Stevens were living today, he would 
laugh heartily over it. 1 will write it out 
some day soon. Thovgh I am in my 49th 
year as a traveling preacher, and preaching 
three times every Sabbath and driving twelve 
and sixteen miles each Sunday, my hand- 


writing is still smooth and steady. Praise 
the Lord! I got a letter today from a Massa- 
chusetts lady asking me if [ loved to preach 
as well as [ used to, and if I preached as well 
asl usedto! Thank God that I am not for- 
gotten in New England! ’”’ 


¢ 









enough 
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A temper-soother 





A temper-wrecker 
Gey oj with soap. Standing 
on teet, 


hard work in the 
midst of soiled clothes and 
fetid steam, aching back, wear 


and tear to things washed— 


to make any one grumpy. 


Fine occupation for a civilized woman ! 
wash-day with Pearline—wash-day 


with the unpleasant features left out. Easier, quicker, better, 


healthier. No woman can find fault with it. Soaking, 
boiling, rinsing, instead of rubbing on a washboard. _ 59 





pillars and carved legs. 


The sun rises in the East. 
has discovered that. And many have discovered one 
other thing — that the sun of low prices in the furni- 
ture business rises in Canal Street. 

We bring out nearly every new price in furniture. 
There is scarcely a week passes that we do not start 
some new reduction in staple lines. 
hand, with a single exception, no initia) reduction in 
standard prices has been made by any other furniture 
store in this city in years. 

Today we make a new price record on Chiffonnieres. 
This model is designed with full panelled sides, fluted 
In solid oak, with 17-inch closet, four 30-inch drawers 


hal 


Every wise Bostonian 


On the other 


and two 18-inch drawers, we fix the price at $9. 
This Chiffonniere stands nearly 5 feet in height, has brass trimmings, separate 
locks, casters, and is practically dust- proof. 


Our price heretofore has been $12; in other stores $15. 


Hereafter with us $9. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 Canal Street 
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ARPETS 









AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTOM sT. 
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Ob, who shall sing how nobly she kath 
wrought 
Where His white harvests ever waving 
stand 
And wait the sickle and the reaper’s hand ? 
Or who shall measure with what zeal she 
sought 
To make ber years of toilful striving, fraught 
With joy and hope unto the weary land, 
All faint of heart and stified, ever fanned 
With the hot breath from baleful deserts 
caught ? 
Fairer her crown than queenliest brow 
adorns! 
Against the wrong she strove, and for the 
good, 
in His dear name who wore the plaited 
thorns — 
The royal queen of Christian womanhood! 
What rest was hers with night’s thick curtain 
drawn, 
To sleep so sweet and wake in cloudless 
dawn! 


Ward, Pa. 








An Encouraging Sign 

The first break on the part of the 
Republican organizations in the extreme 
Weetern States from silver domination, 
is reported to have occurred in Wyo- 
ming. This State is not large, but has 
been Republican since 1886 until the last 
Presidential election, when it gave a 
small majority to Bryan. Its two sen- 
ators voted for the Teller resolution ; its 
single representative in the House isa 
silverite. Now comes the news that the 
central committee (Republican) of the 
State will make the fight this fall for 
the’ gold standard. Breaks in other 
States from the silver faction are now 
in order. 





Pighting Proposed Repression 


The German press, as is well known, 
is under restriction; any publication, 
long or short, that may be construed as 
disparaging, or even questioning, the 
exalted view which the Emperor takes 
of his ‘‘sacred person” or functions, 
renders the writer liable to fines and 
imprisonment. Is is now proposed to 
legislate similar restriction of the Privat- 
docenten (lecturers) in the universities. 
The Minister of Education is to have 
the power to reprimand or cancel the 


licenses of such of these as may be gailty 
of offensive utterances, while inculcat- 
ing opinions in ethics, or sociology, or 
political economy. The proposal is re- 
sented by university faculties. Protests 
against the measure are being signed by 
professors and distinguished scholars. 
The State does not pay the salaries of 
these young men; and they very prop- 
erly feel that it has no business or right 
to curtail their liberty of utterance. 





A New Business Policy 


It is enunciated in the report of the 
Illinois Steel Company for 1897. Its sub- 
stance is, that the old policy of doing 
business on the basis of large profits for 
small (output) tonnage is not a success; 
for the future the rule must be ‘ small 
profits on large tonnage.’”’ This policy 
helps to explain why ouriron and steel 
are going abroad and distancing Euro- 
pean competition. The lron Age of Feb. 
10 contains a remarkable list of recent 
foreign orders for machinery. We are 
shipping large iron- planing machines to 
Budapest, and lathes and drills to rail- 
road repair shops in London. The Brit- 
ish War Office wants 250 tons of our elec- 
trolytic copper. Locomotives, laundry 
machines, raw pig iron, cast iron pipe, 
mining and electrical machinery, armor 
plate, bicycles, sewing machines, etc., 
are among the articles which oar consul 
general at Frankfort enumerates as hav- 
ing found their way abroad despite all 
opposition, showing that ‘ the sceptre 
of economic production with highest 
wages has passed from the old world to 
the new.” Another policy that should 
be taken into account is the readiness 
with which a manufacturing firm in this 
country will cast aside costly machinery 
and expend thousands of dollars on new 
appliances which effect only a slight 
saving in the cost of production. 


The Kansas Pacific Sale 


This road, which was consolidated with 
the Union Pacific by the late Jay Gould, 
went into a receiver’s hands when the 
Union Pacific became bankrupt. As is 
well known, the Government has re- 
covered from the reorganization com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific the full 
indebtedness of the latter road, both 
principal and interest. At the sale of 
the Kansas Pacific last week the Gov- 
ernment recovered only the amount of 
the subsidy bonds which it had issaed — 
namely, $6,303,000; an accumulated net 
interest of $6,624,000 was relinquished. 
This latter fact has caused surprise and 
criticism. If the Government protected 
itself fully in the sale of the main road, 
why should it not be as exacting in the 
case of the branch road? The simple 
explanation is, that the Government did 
not subsidize the Kansas Pacific for ite 


entire length. The road was built in 
three sections, and the claim of the Gov- 
ernment involved only the first two sec- 
tions — did not, in fact, extend beyond 
the 290th mile-post. The mortgage on 
the third (the Denver) section was exe- 
cuted by a private company. Had the 
Government foreclosed for non-payment 
of interest, it would have been compelled 
to buy out the third section, or operate 
only two-thirds of the road. It has no 
authority to operate a railroad atall. It 
showed wisdom, therefore, in being con- 
tent with securing the money it had 
advanced. The Senate, however, has 
passed a resolution disapproving the 
sale and expressing the opinion that the 
interest as well as the principal should 
be exacted. 





The Appropriation for Sea Coast Defences 


The Ordnance bureau of the War De- 
partment asked for an appropriation 
this year of $13,375,000. Under the 
retrenchment policy which now controls 
the House because of a deficit thus far 
this fiscal year of over $50,000,000, and a 
nervous apprehension lest the Dingley 
bill should not turn out to be a revenue- 
producer to the extent hoped for, the 
committee cut down the bureau’s esti- 
mates to less than one-third, and the bill 
passed the House carrying an appropria- 
tion of only $4,144,911. On reaching the 
Senate more liberal action was taken. 
The committee of that body more than 
doubled the House appropriation, and 
during the debate the Senate increased 
the item for powder and projectiles from 
$650,000 to $950,000. The Senate took 
the view that even an inadequate 
revenue must not hinder the prosecution 
of an intelligent scheme for fortifying 
our cities and harbors, a worx which 
requires time, and for which, when 
possibly too late, it would have been 
regarded an economy had a hundred 
millions been voted. The Senate’s bill 
carries an appropriation of $9,352,494. 
The bill is now in conference committee. 





Curious Experiments with Liquid Air 


It is well know that air under press- 
ure and intense cold changes from the 
gaseous to a liquid state, and can be car- 
ried round ina bucket and dipped out 
like any other liquid. Of course, when 
the pressure is removed, it begins to 
evaporate — to return to its former con- 
dition; but in doing so it cools the rest 
to a still lower temperature, and thus 
retards the tendency to vaporize, so 
that only a small quantity is lost by 
evaporation in several hours. Liquid 
air is now made in New York city for 
commercial purposes. The intense cold 
which it creates was illustrated, a few 
nights ago, at the Stevens Institute in 
Hoboken, N. J., when mercury was 
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promptly and so effectively frozen by 
turning a little on it that it could not be 
hammered into shape; wrought iron 
chilled by it was made so fragile that it 
was snapped with ease by the fingers; 
an egg or piece of meat, frozen by it, 
crumbled in the hand like a piece of 
cracker; liquid air placed in a tea kettle 
with no fire near it, boiled and gave off 
steam (the condensation of the moisture 
in the outside atmosphere by the in- 
tense cold of the ‘“‘gaseous air’ into 
which the “ liquid air’? was changing); 
ice (which is hot compared with liquid 
air) auded to the liquid in the kettle 
made it boil more violently. Copper 
and aluminum were not affected— dia 
not become brittle or lose their flexibil- 
ity — when dipped in the liquid. For 
refrigerating purposes liquid air will 
probably come into general use. 





The French Invasion of Sokoto 


For some months a collision between 
French and English forces in the Niger 
Valley has been imminent. The latest 
report is that two French expeditions 
have audaciously crossed the Niger and 
are marching on the capital of Sokoto. 
This province is almost as big as Texas, 
has about 15,000,000 people, and is 
claimed, on the score of treaty, by the 
Royal Niger Company. As England has 
decided to submit to no further ‘‘ squeez- 
ing,’’ and is hurrying officers and war 
material to West Africa, the French 
advance is likely to be checked. The 
precarious condition in France at pres- 
ent, with Gen. Boisdeffre threatening a 
coup d'état, renders any trouble between 
the two countries a serious menace to 
peace. 





Recent Orders for Light and Power 


The Electric Light Company of this 
city has decided to consolidate its sta- 
tions in one generating plant to be lo- 
cated in South Boston. Four dynamos, 
each of 3,000 horse- power capacity, will 
be needed; also twen.y synchronous 
motors. The three phase alternating 
current will be used. The General Elec- 
tric Company of New York will provide 
the equipment, which will cost about 
$200,000. The same Oompany has re- 
ceived the contract for the $600,000 pre- 
liminary electric pliant for the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company in 
New York city. This Company controls 
over two hundred miles of road, and 
proposes to have about sixty miles of it 
‘electrified ’? — operated by the under- 
ground, or conduit, system —in a brief 
space of time. It is werecting, at the 
foot of East Ninety sixth Street, the 
largest power house in the world, to be 
capable eventually of producing 70,000 
horse- power, and of operating thereby 
every car owned by the Company, in- 
cluding the present cable lines on Broad- 
way, Columbus Avenue and Lexington 
Avenue. The imagination is hardly 
equal to the conception of so vast 
a power. Think of a single dynamo 
generating a power equal to 5,000 
horses! Five of these have already 
been ordered, and several more will be 
needed to complete the equipment. A 
steel coal bin of 9,000 tons’ capacity is to 
be located over the boilers on the third 
floor, conveying coal by tubes to the 
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furnaces. The stoking and removal of 
ashes will be done automatically. 
Eleven engines of over 6,000 horse- 
power each will generate steam to run 
the dynamos. 


Arming Enemies 


It has come to light that the disastrous 
repulse, with attendant loss of life, 
which the British expeditionary force 
suffered in the recent campaign in 
Northwestern India, was due to the 
arms with which the Pathan tribes were 
mysterioualy equipped. It was supposed 
that these arms, which were discov- 
ered to be of Birmingham make, were 
stolen from the army, or sold by Indian 
traders. The capture of a vessel laden 
with these arms by an English gunboat 
off the Mekran coast a month or two 
ago, gavea clue. It now appears that 
about 35,000 rifles were imported last 
year into Muscat alone. Export from 
that point to the Mekran coast is easy, 
and the way thence to the frontier tribes 
by caravan is equaliy easy. The un- 
scrupulousness of British trade is at the 
bottom of this unhappy business, which 
has cost Great Britain thousands of lives 
and the disgrace of defeat. The Bir- 
mingham makers do not inquire where 
their rifles are to go when they sell 
them; the shippers do not care. It is 
quite conceivable that a young soldier 
in the late conflict may have been shot 
down by a rifle manufactured in his own 
father’s factory at home. The matter 
will probably be brought before Parlia- 
ment. 





The Passage of the Bankruptcy Bill 


The House measure, which was adopted 
on Saturday last by a vote of 158 to 124, 
is a substitute for the Nelson bill passed 
by the Senate during the extra session 
last summer. It is known as the Hen- 
derson bill. It adds materially to the 
involuntary features of the Senate enact- 
ment, and provides machinery for the 
execution of the law which is lacking in 
that bill. Should this bill be accepted by 
the conference committee, the honest 
bankrupt, in the opinion of its author, 
will be treated with consideration and 
within a reasonable time be discharged. 
The dishonest bankrupt will be explicitly 
charged with wrongdoing, deliberately 
tried, and promptly punished. His estate 
will be reduced to cash as quickly as pos- 
sible and distributed to creditors. Ored- 
itors will have an opportunity to be heard 
at every stage in the proceedings. Their 
claims will be carefully scrutinized. In- 
expensive arbitration and compromise 
will be substituted for expensive litiga- 
tion. In short, the misfortune of bank- 
ruptcy, according to this bill, will be 
made as light as may be consistent with 
the rights of all involved. 





Efficiency and Economy under the Merit System 


The Civil Service Commission’s annual 
report, just submitted, demonstrates be- 
yond question that, whatever hostility 
may exist against this important reform, 
its operation during the past fifteen 
years has been highly beneficial. Com- 
petition has secured efficient public 
servants, and security and experience 
have resulted in a more economical ad- 
ministration of the service than was pos- 
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sible under the patronage system with 
its frequent and wholesale removals and 
ite indifference to the merit or ability of 
the appointees. The Commission dues 
not favor a fixed tenure for a certain 
number of years, or the retention of em- 
ployees when enfeebled by sickness or 
age. The tenure should continue only 
during efficiency and good behavior. 
The Commission commends the new 
rule which prohibits removals except 
for cause and upon written charges. Tne 
total number of employees in the civil 
executive service on Jan. 19, 1897, was 
178,717, with aggregate salaries amount- 
ing to nearly $100,000,000; of this total 
number 87,108 were classified. The Com- 
mission recommends that the operation 
of the Civil Service law be extended to 
include all positions to which the rules 
can be applied with advantage to the 
service. The examinations have been 
made practical; in cases where no scho- 
lastic test was needed, the Commission 
has determined fitness on the basis of 
experience and physical ability. Last 
year 49,145 persons were examined, 28,- 
593 were passed, and 4,136 appointed. 





The Loss of the ‘‘ Maine”’ 


With the appalling tragedy itself — the 
frightful explosion in the forward part 
of the U. 8S. battleship ‘‘ Maine” in 
Havana harbor on the night of the 15th 
inst. just after the crew had “ turned 
in,’ “the pillar of flame” that shot 
skyward with a deafening roar that 
shook the city and was heard 
for miles away, the 250 and more 
brave men blown, many of them, 
high in the air to drop back with the 
débris, disfigured, torn apart, lifeless, on 
the burning, sinking wreck or in the 
surrounding wave —it is presumed no 
reader of ZION'S HERALD is unfamiliar. 
The awful shock was, indeed, heard 
round the world, and evoked from every 
civilized quarter swift and sincere sym- 
pathy. The admirable behavior of Uap- 
tain Sigsbee, the last of the handful of 
survivors to ‘‘ abandon ship,’’ and the 
discreet admonition with which he end- 
ed his painful announcement to Wash- 
ington, ‘“‘ Public opinion should be sus- 
pended until further report,’”’ have also 
become widely known and commended. 
There was much to justify the suspicion 
that Spanish treachery lay behind the 
mystery, and certain anscrupulous news- 
sheets were quick to use the opportunity 
for inventing plausible mendacities; but 
the calm behavior of the Administration 
and the self-restraint of Congress had a 
salutary effect, and by the time this is- 
sue reaches our readers, an official re- 
port of the cause of the expiosfon, 
determined by divers, will probably 
have been published. If this terrible 


destruction of life and property was the 
work of an enemy—a_ supposition 
which the behavior of the Spanish sail- 
ors of the cruiser anchored near by, 
and of the officials and people of 
Havana who forgot their exasperation 
against Americans as they tended the 
woundel and honored the dead, renders 
almost incredible—theo our Govern- 
ment will not be slow vo take sucn action 
as may be necessary. If,on the other 
hand, the disaster was due to an acci- 
dent, searching inquiry will ascertain 
the responsibility in the case, and 
measures will be taken to isolate more 
perfectly the high explosives carried in 
our ships of war. 
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HOW FAR IS THE EPWORTH 
LEAGUE RESPONSIBLE? 


\HE fact that the net gain of com- 
municants in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Ohurech for 1897 reached the 
unparalleled low figure of 19,500, is 
occasioning, as it ought, much serious 
heart-searching among us. When it is 
noted that for ten successive years, by 
comparison, the gain for each year was 
three times larger, and for some of the 
years even six times, the decline in re- 
vival and ingathering power seems the 
more painfully striking. 

It is our first business to diagnose the 
case, to discover the cause, if possible, 
and the remedy. As the result of much 
reflection and study we are compelled to 
raise the specific question: Is the Ep- 
worth League, in any degree, responsible 
for the situation? We cannot escape 
the conviction that it is. If wrong, we 
should be glad to have the error in judg- 
ment refuted, and we proffer our col- 
umns to any one who can do so. 

Some of the reasons that force us to 
this conclusion are : — 

1. It is the era of the Epworth League 
in the church. The League has been 
given the right of way everywhere, and 
what it has stood for has very largely 
dominated the church. The Interna- 
tional Convention at Toronto last year 
filled the thought and life of the church 
as perhaps no other gathering of recent 
years bas done. Is it unfair or unreason- 
able, therefore, to hold the Epworth 
Leagae in some measure responsible for 
the present condition of our Methodism 
and its fruit or lack thereof? If the 
year had been one of large spiritual 
ingathering, gladly would we have 
accredited the League with having large 
part in the result. Now that the reverse 
is so lamentably true, must we not with 
equal justice lay the actual consequences 
at its door ? 

2 The work of the League, though 
not so intended, has diverted the pur- 
pose of the church from its own historic 
and characteristic mission of soul- win- 
ning, and has dissipated its energies into 
other channels. While the motives of the 
Levgue have been worthy, they have 
not been on that bigh plane of spiritual 
activity for which the church has always 
been distinguished. 

3. The separate Epworth League 
meeting has drawn a line of demarca- 
tion between this organization and the 
church, and multitudes have magnified 
the League above the church and made 
it a substitute for it. In many churches 
the League is only a social club, and 
therefore lacking in spiritua)] aspiration, 
grip and power. The effect of the League 
upon thousands of churches has been to 
tone down its spiritual and revival 
power. 

“* By their fruite,” said the Master, “ye 
shall know them,” and this is the meas- 
urement which must be applied to the 
Epworth League. That the Ohristian 
Endeavor Society, the Epworth League, 
and all other young people's societies in 
the charches, contained features which 
were dangerous and harmful and which 
must, therefore, limit the life of these 
several organizations, have been facts 
which the wisest men in all denomina- 
tions have forecasted. The day of exact 
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judgment concerning influences and re- 
sults is certainly approaching. The ques- 
tion is being frankly and unsparingly 
dealt with in England. The Br@ish Week- 
ly (Congregational), one of the most 
reputable, able, and potent of Noncon- 
formist religious journals in London, 
has been publishing for several weeks 
the statements of ministers who give 
their experience after a faithful trial of 
the Christian Endeavor Society. In the 
issue of Jan. 27 a long editorial appears, 
in which the conclusions of the many re- 
spondents are summed up as follows: — 

‘In many cases they [the Societies) 
are encouraging. They are especially so 
in mission churches, where practically 
the Christian Endeavor Society is the 
churcb, in the smaller denominations of 
Methodism particularly. They are strong 
and flourishing where there is a popular 
minister, and where the tide of prosper- 
ity has only to be swelled. They are 
good also in other cases where the motto 
of the Society, ‘‘ For Christ and the 
Ohurch,”’ is clearly kept in view. But it 
is obvious that in many places they are 
evil. This is the testimony not merely of 
ministers, but of Christian Endeavorers 
themselves. In particular there is fre- 
quent complaint that the prayer-mect- 
ings and week- night services are serious- 
ly injured. The young people go to the 
Christian Endeavor meeting and neglect 
the meetings of the church. The old are 
in one camp and the new in another. In 
many cases the minister is ignored, 
and church services are often neglected. 
Nearly all the replies received from Scot- 
land, and the great majority of the re- 
plies from Oongregationalists, are to the 
effect that the Society is not only not 
helpful to the church, but distinctly 
harmfal. What has struck us very much 
is that from churches where the ministers 
are prominent leaders of Ohristian En- 
deavor there are serious complaints from 
members that their energy has gone too 
much into that channel, and that the 
ordinary work of the church is impover- 
ished. Some leading Baptist ministers 
also are strongly hostile to the move- 
ment from experience.”’ 

Weare forced to the conviction, against 
our preferences and wishes, that what is 
said of the Ohristian Endeavor Society 
is equally true of the Epworth Lesgue 
among us. It must be reformed and re- 
built into the church or it will die of spir- 
itual atrophy. 


CLOSE COMMUNION IN BAPTIST 
AND OTHER CHURCHES 


ROF. HENRY O. VEDDER, of 
Orozer Theological Seminary, has 

a@ paper in the Independent of Feb 10, 
in which he confesses and defends in a 
pleasant spirit the close or “ strict” 
communion of the Baptist churches, but 
adds that all other churches are equally 
strict communionists. In support of his 
view he quotes from the Bibliotheca 
Sacra as foliows: ‘‘ The practice of close 
communion Baptist churches is the re- 
sult of reverential and logical interpre- 
tation of the Scripture. If their prem- 
ises and reasoning concerning the 
emphasis laid upon adult immersion are 
correct, the grounds for their practice 
are unassailable. The two great duties 
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of the Uhristian are to obey and to teach. 
If adult immersion is as positively re- 
quired in the Scriptures as Baptists 
maintain it to be, then close communion 
is one of those means of propagating 
the truth which can be omitted only at 
the peril of great loss.”’ 

We certainly have no quarrel with 
our Baptist brethren on this practice of 
strict communion. On the contrary, we 
commend them for following their own 
convictions, though we cannot accept 
their reasoning on the subject nor their 
conclusions, and though we cannot see 
how they can recognize the pastors of 
other churches as Obristian ministers, 
freely welcoming to their pulpits men 
with whom they will not sit at the 
Lord’s table. But that is a matter for 
Baptists to settle for themselves. We 
are glad of their friendship even at the 
expense of their logic. 

We are not careful to defend the con- 
sistency of other churches in the matter 
of strict communion — they are abun- 
dantly able to care for themselves — but 
when the learned Professor attempts to 
corral the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as aclose communion church, we must 
most decidedly object. His claim is: 
‘* So far as church law is concerned, the 
Methodist Episcopal Ohurch requires 
baptism asa qualification for the com- 
munion;” and his line of reasoning is: 
1. The Protestant Episcopal Prayer 
Book gives this general invitation to the 
communion: ‘ Ye who do earnestly re- 
pent you of your sins, and are in love 
and charity with your neighbors, and 
intend to lead a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and walking 
from henceforth in His holy ways; draw 
near with faith and take this boly sacra- 
ment to your comfort, and make your 
humble confession to Almighty God, de- 
voutly kneeling; * but the confirmation 
rubic declares that ‘* there shall be none 
admitted to holy communion until such 
time as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and desirous to be conficmed.’’ 2. The 
Methodist Episcop1l communion service 
is that of the Prayer Book — except the 
confirmation rubric — and *‘ the historic 
relations of Methodism to the Church of 
England leave no reasonable doubt that 
the invitation was intended only for 
baptized Christians.” 

Dr. Vedd+r coatesses that the Meth- 
odist invitation to the communion 
‘* seems, certainly, to be no more than 
an expansion of the open communion 
formula, ‘ All who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ are invited to the Lord’s table;’”’ 
bat to avoid this fair conclusion he falls 
back on the hietory of the Prayer Book. 
It seems hardly poasible that so clear a 
mind as Dr. Vedder should fail to detect 
the fallacy ot such reasoning. Let it be 
noted, — 

1. The Methodist Episcopal Ohurch 
was never a part of the Ohurch of Eag- 
land, historically or legally, any more 
than was the Baptist Onurch. 

2. The Methodist Episcopal Ohurch 
never adopted the Eaglish Prayer Book 
as its law or creed, and never adopted 
the Episcopal interpretation of such sec- 
tions of its ritual as were incorporated 
into the Methodist service. Any usage 
or rubric of the Protestant Episcopal 
Charch, therefore, is worthless as evi- 
dence on this question. Historically one 
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might as reasonably charge the Method- 
ist Church with being papist because 
some of its commanion service is older 
than the Book of Common Prayer, or 
call Roger Williams a high churchman 
because he was a priest of the Church of 
England. 

3. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
never enacted any law or rule which 
condemned the admission of unbaptized 
persons, otherwise qualified, to the 
Lord’s Supper. It is true that the teach- 
ing and practice of infant baptism and 
the use of forms of baptism which could 
be observed under ail conditions of cli- 
mate or health, have made this question 
of comparatively little practical impor- 
tance. Indeed, Dr. Vedder acknowl- 
edges that “what may be called the 
common law of Methodism, practice as 
opposed to historical meaning, has 
greatly weakened this [his] interpreta- 
tion. No doubt a large number of Meth- 
odist ministers do invite all whom they 
believe to be Christians to the commun- 
ion.” 

This has been the practice in the 
Methodist Episcopal Uhurch from the 
beginning. And as in the absence of 
positive statute or of adverse legal de- 
cision common practice becomes com- 
mon law, it is undoubtedly true that the 
Methodist Episcopal Ohurch admits to 
the Lord’s Supper all those who are in- 
cluded in the broad, yet not loose, terms 
of its invitation. We have heard a Bish- 
op, in the presence of two hundred min- 
isters, 80 invite all Christians, whether 
baptized or not. 

Dr. Vedder, not very consistently with 
his primary contention, turns around 
and accuses some Methodist ministers 
of looseness in this matter. He knows 
one “ruling elder” — what a ruling 
elder is the Methodist Church does not 
know — who invited unconverted but 
** serious-minded”’ persons to the com- 
munion, and he says this is not infre- 
quent. Such a case may have occurred 
— we have heard of a young and inex- 
perienced pastor substituting water for 
wine in the communion, and the most 
distifiguished Baptist evangelist in this 
country used to relate with thrilling ef- 
fect his own experience in inviting to 
the communion an unbaptized man who 
had been converted during the service 
— but such exceptional irregularities in 
no wise affect the general question. Dr. 
Vedder’s attempt to place the Methodist 
Episcopal Church legally on the same 
platform as the close communion Bap- 
tists, and in practice on the platform of 
the half-way covenant of the degenerate 
Paritanism of a century and a half ago, 
is perhaps wortby of the man who makes 
the Episcopal Prayer Book the basis of 
Methodist law, and a “ruling elder” 
(Presbyterian ?) its interpreter and ad- 
ministrator. 

Most emphatically Methodists do differ 
from strict communion Baptists regard- 
ing the qualifications of communicants. 

We may add that we have been unable 
to see the logical consistency of Baptists 
in the matter of communion, even ad- 
mitting their definition of baptism. 
They hold that the Scripture command 
to be baptized requires, always and only, 
immersion. That is, they hold to im- 
mersion on Scriptural grounds. But 


there is no clear Seriptural command 


. 
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that baptism shall invariably precede 
communion. That is at best only a log- 
ical inference — or is it simply following 
the dictum of the Roman hierarchy? Is 
it reasonable that the sick brother, phys- 
ically unable to confess Cbrist in bap- 
tism, should be forbidden, on the ground 
of logical inference, to obey Christ’s 
other command, ‘*‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me?” The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church believes that under ordi- 
nary circumstances baptism should pre- 
cede communion; but it does not believe 
that an unbaptized believer should 
therefore be forbidden the communion. 
A person continuing to neglect baptism 
may properly be refused for disregard of 
a plain command. 


Death of Rev. Dr. W. F. Moulton 


HE Christian Cbhurcb, Christian scholar- 
ship, and Wesleyan Methodism are 
greatly bereaved in the death of Dr. William 
Fiddian Moulton, head master of the Leys 
School, Csmbridge, England. Death took 
place suddenly on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 5, 
while he was out walking in the neighbor- 
hood of the School. 

Dr. Moulton was born in Staffordshire in 
1835. His father, grandfather, father in-law, 
uncle, and elder brother were all Wesleyan 
ministers, while on his mother’s side he 
traced his descent from John Bakewell, an 
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intimate friend of the Wesleys, and one of 
the earliest local preachers. For sixteen 
years he was a member of the faculty of the 
Theological School at Richmond. In 1890 he 
was elected president of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. His reputation as an author is 
world-wide. He wus one of the committee 
of revisers of the New Testament. He was 
associated with Dr. Pilumptre in the produc- 
tion of the “ Bible Educator,” was the author 
of a “ History of the English Bible,” and 
joint author with Dr. Milligan of the com- 
mentary on St. John’s Gospel, in the “* Popu- 
lar Commentary.’ He also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
prepared the marginal references of the 
Revised New Testament. The work on which 
his widest reputation rests is his translation 
from the German of * Winer’s Grammar of 
New Testament Greek.’”’ He not only 
abridg«d and corrected the origiral, and 
verified all the references, but added original 
matter of the utmost value. The Jearaing 
and the patience r quired in the production 
of this work were euch that it bas been said 
that no contemporary tcholar but himself 
could have produced it. 

Dr. Moulton was the fraternal delegate 
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from the Wesleyan Conference to our Gen- 
eral Conference which met in Omaha. He 
visited Boston before he returned to his 
home. His gracious, dignified and scholarly 
presence is tenderly remembered. The 
Christian of London, of Feb. 10, from whose 
sketch and generous tribute we have freely 
drawn, says of him: “* The loss to Wesleyan 
Methodism is very great; since Wesley him- 
selfand Adam Clarke no man of such ripe 
scholarship and erudition had occupied a 
place in the ministry of the church, while in 
the outside world his reputation was wide 
and far-reaching.” 


PERSONAL 





— Mrs. Abel Stevens is residing with a 
brother who is a Presbyterian pastor in 
Philadelphia. 


— Bishop Warren is this week presiding 
over the Western South American Mission 
Conference, at Concepcion. 


— Rev. C. J. Larsen, who was sent to 
Alaska some time ago by Bishop McCabe, 
has erected a new church as Dyea. 

— Bishop and Mrs. Joyce sailed from Bom- 
bay, Feb. 5, to visit Palestine, Athens, Rome 
and London, and hope to reach New York in 
April. 


— Mrs. Coxe, wife of the late Right Rev. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D. D., Bishop of 
Western New York, died at Geneva, N. Y., 
last week. 


— Rev. C. C. Kelso, of the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Singapore, is to deliver a series of 
lectures on the English Bible and Missions at 
Allegheny College. 

— Rev. Dr. 8. L. Baldwin and wife are on 
their way back to this country, via Korea and 
Japan. They expect to reach San Francisco 
about the middle of next month. 


— Rev. Franklin Hamilton, of Newton- 
ville, has accepted an invitation to preach to 
the students of his Alma Mater at Harvard 
University, in Appleton Chapel, Sunday, 
Feb. 27. 

— Rev. J. T. M. Stephens has been com- 
pelled to leave his work at Walkerville, 
Montana, on account of the sickness of his 
wife. Mrs. Stephens is at present in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in this city. 


— Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor-elect of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, gave 
to the students of the School of Theology a 
striking and profitable address, on Feb. 15, 
upon the ‘‘ Essentials of Good Preaching.” 


— Paul Laurence Dunbar, the Negro poet, 
is reciting his race sungs to select parties in 
New York, as he did in England, and with 
much success. His method of reciting shows 
the fine originality of the man as the verses 
show the real poet. 


— Principal C. C. Bragdon, who is stopping 
at Pasadena, Cal., upon receipt of the infor- 
mation of the death of Dr. Brodbeck, writes 
us a characteristic note, saying: ‘‘ What a 
blow to everybody! Whata terrific blow to 
wife and children! How I want to be there! 
The Lion-heart of our Methodism is gone. 
Use me and mine now in every way for the 
comfort of the family. We are well — too 
well, when such things are happening. We 
do not deserve to be well when such are 
sick.” 


— Rev. W. C. Townsend, of Chicopee Falls, 
writes under date of Feb. 17: “ Joseph 
Morgan, aged 57, for twenty-five years a 
prominent member and official in our church 
at Chicopee Falle, died suddenly of heart 
disease in Lowell, while attending the 90th 
anniversary celebration of his mother’s 
birth. The funeral was at his late residence 
in Chicopee Falls, Thursday, Feb. 17, and 
was attended by the pastor and Rev. N. B. 
Fisk, of Holyoke. Mr. Morgan will be great- 
ly missed.” 
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— About 500 Liberal students marched, on 
Feb. 16, to the Campo di Fiore in Rome, Italy, 
and laid wreaths upon the monument to Gior- 
dano Bruno,the Italian philosopher, asareply 
to the action of the Clerical students, who, 
attending the Pope’s mass at St. Peter’s on 
the previous Sunday, cheered the “ Pope- 
King.” The speeches delivered by the stu- 
dents were against the priesthood, and there 
were cries in favor of Emile Zola. 


— Dr. M. C. B. Mason, of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, is suffering from injuries sus- 
tained in a railway accident near Hemanite, 
Mo., Feb. 5. Several of the passengers were 
seriously hurt. Weare happy to report that 
Dr. Mason’s condition is not alarming, and 
that he will be able to resume his duties soon. 

— We are pained to learn, as we go to press, 
that Rev. Dr. John H. Knowles died on Satur- 
day morning last of heart failure, at the home 
of his friend, H. W. Quinn, New York city, 
where he was making a short visit. He was 
born in New Jersey 68 years ago, and had 
been a Methodist minister for forty-eight 
years. He wasa member of the New York 
Conference, and for years secretary of the 
National Sabbath Association, and a man of 
beautiful life and character. He had con- 
tributed largely to the religious press. Be- 
sides his wite,a son and a daughter, the wife 
of Rev. Mr. Ferry, of Winsted, Conn., survive 
him. Rev. D. ©. Knowles, D. D., of Tilton, 
N. H., is a brother of the deceased. 


— Rev. Dr. John Alexander Roche, an hon- 
ored superannuate of the New York East 
Conference, died at the residence of a son in 
New York city, Feb. 15. He was born in 
Maryland in 1813. After entering the minis- 
try he studied medicine that he might the 
better aid the poor within his parish. He 
was a strong and impressive preacher and 
served many of the more important churches 
of his Conference. He was an author of 
some note, his most important work being 
the life of Rev. Dr. John Price Durbin. 
An unmarried daughter and twosons survive 
him — Rey. O. 8. Roche, rector of St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York,and 
Rev. Spencer 8. Roche, of St. Mark’s Church, 
Brooklyn. 


BRIEFLETS 





We present on pages 241 and 242 the open- 
ing address of Bishop Foss before the North 
India Conference, which is notably interest- 
ing and important. 





Tuesday, the 22d, is so generally observed 
as a holiday, that we are compelled to go to 
press a half day late, which will necessarily 
delay the mailing of our papers somewhat 
this week. 


It is especially pathetic that the dimin- 
ished income of the Book Concern should 
be so greatly curtailed in paying the subsi- 
dies to the Advocates of the farther West 
that the amount appropriated this year to 
the worthy and needy superannuates is re- 
duced nearly one-fourth as compared with 
recent years. We have never heen able to 
approve the payment of these heavy subsi- 
dies. We believe the policy is wholly wrong 
and works grave injustice to our superannu- 
ated ministers. 


A minority of anxious souls in our church 
are asking not only themselves, but God, 
why there is such eyident spiritual declen- 
sion and lack of revival power in the charch. 
lt seems to us that the Methodist Recorder 
of London, the official organ of Wesleyan 
Methodism, answers the painful inquiry in 
the following statement: ‘‘There never was 
an age when the people of Methodism gave as 
much time to pleasure, light reading, and so- 
ciety claims as at the present. There never 
Was an age when they gave so little time to 
united and earnest waiting upon God and 
interceding with Him. Put those two facts 
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side by side, and by no special pleading can 
one arrive at a satisfactory conclusion.” 





We have read with special gratificatioa the 
address delivered by Rev. A. J. Coultas, of 
Chestnut St. Church, Providence, at the last 
meeting of the Methodist Social Union of 
that city, upon “‘ The Church for the Hour.” 
No characterization will do this very perti- 
nent and able address jastice. We shall pre- 
sent it to our readers, in part, atan early date. 





As we approach nearer to the time of the 
sessions our patronizing Conferences, it 
appears that there is to be an unusually large 
number of changes. Several ministers are to 
move at the expiration of the third or the 
fourth year, and a very small number are to 
be reappointed for the fifthand last year. 
Certainly practical experience does not make 
any case thus far for the removal of the five- 
year limit. The continued financial depres- 
sion has much to do with the unexpe>ted 
changes at the coming Conferences. 





A great and successful pastor among ua, 
now filling with marked success an appoint- 
ment in one of our large cities — a minister 
never chargei with pessimism — writes like 
one of the old prophets in saying: “ The 
morale of our ministry is not upto the stand- 
ard. The strong personality in the great 
leaders of Methodism in the past is lacking. 
Weare raising upa feebler race. Then our 
fathers fought the world and became great. 
Our system tends to depress manhood, per- 
sonality. The average pastor knows that as 
to bread and butter he is carried in the vest- 
pocket of other men.” 

The First Churcb, Sioux Falls,8. D., has 
had the greatest revival in its history. The 
meetings continued six weeks, with the 
pastor, Dr. W. H. Jordan, acting as his own 
evangelist. The church loyally supported 
his efforte and were greatly blessed and 
strengthened in return, 125 or more testify- 
ing to a special blessing during the meet- 
ings. Thirty-eight were received into the 
church, Jan. 13. Others will follow later. 





At the anniversary of the Catholic Union 
of Boston, held last week, Archbishop Will- 
iams, in speaking upon the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church in New England, 
said that seventy-two years ago, when Bishop 
Fenwick came to Boston, he found one priest 
— no other in Massachusetts; one priest in 
New Hampshire, and one priest in Maine, 
and no priest in the other three New Eng- 
land States. There was one school, that 
kept by the Ursuline nuns in Franklin 
Street, where there were about 40 children. 
“Today we have over 1,300 clergymen. Of 
these, 150 are religious and the rest secular 
priests. We have 130,000 children in our 
schools. We have about 3,200 and odd relig- 
fous teachers in these schools and taking 
care of charitable institutions, and the pop- 
ulation would amount to 1,524,000.’ These 
facts are instructive and suggestive. 





At the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees of Boston University, heid last week, 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu and Rev. E. M. Taylor, 
D. D., were elected trustees to fill the places 
made vacant by the deatb of Dr. W. N. Brod- 
beck and the resignation of Dr. G. M. Steele, 
and Hon. John L. Bates was added to the list. 
Rev. W. T. Perrin was elected secretary of 
the board, to fill the place made vacant by 
the death of Dr. Brodbeck. Samuel J. 
Mc Waters was appointed instructor in sacred 
theology and charch music. Prof. W. Old- 
ham, Ph. D., was appointed lecturer on mis- 
sions in the School of Theology. Francis L. 
Strickland and Marshall B. Evans were ap- 
pointed as the two incumbents of the Jacob 
Sleeper fellowships, and are now pursuing 
advanced studies in Germany. The following 
trustees were re-elected for five years: Hon. 
E. H. Dunn, Hon. O. H. Durrell, R. W. Hus- 
ted, and Pliny Nickerson. 
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DEATH OF FRANCES E. WILLARD 


O uncrowned woman has been so 
greatly admired and so deeply be- 
loved by so many people as was Miss Will- 
ard. That she was the queen of American 
womanhood, no one would question. Re- 
ports of her ill health had been received 
occasionally for many months, but serious 
alarm concerning her had not been felt until 
within a few days. Ono Friday morning last 
the daily press announced that her death 
occurred shortly after midnight at the Hotel 
Empire, New York city, from grippe with 
gastric complications. Very few are the 
lives which have been limited to threescore 
years (she iacked only a few months of sixty 
years) into which so mach has been crowded. 
We have only space for the briefest outline 
of her life, but that will show how remark- 
ably full and active it was. 

A graduate from Northwestern University 
at twenty,she became professor of natural 
science there in 1862, and principal of Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary in 1866-'67. The 
following two years she spent in foreign 
travel and study. From 1871 to 1874 she was 
professor of s3thetics in Northwestern Uni- 
versity and dean of the Woman’s College, 
where she developed her famous system of 
self-government which was adopted by many 
other institutions. She left her profession 
in 1874 to identify herself with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, serving as 
corresponding secretary of the national 
organization until 1879, when she became its 
president —a position which with all its 
growing responsibiiity and arduous labor she 
held until her decease. In 1883 she founded 
the World’s Christian Temperance Union on 
the same plan as that of the United States, 
and this has spread over the nations of the 
earth. In 1883, in company with her private 
secretary, Miss Anna A. Gordon, she visited 
every State and Territory of the United 
States to organize and strengthen the wo- 
man’s temperance work. She was superin- 
tendent of the department of work for the 
promotion of social purity, co operating 
with the White Cross Society, and in ite 
interests has spoken in all the large cities of 
the Union. 1n 1886 she accepted the leader- 
ship of the White Cross movement in her 
own Unions, and obtained enactments in 
many States for the protection of women. 
In 1888 she was made president of the Amer- 
ican branch of the [International Council of 
Women and of the World’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. She visited England twice 
ip 1892, and was at the head of the women’s 
committee of temperance meetings at the 
World’s Fair in 1893. 

Miss Willard was a prolific writer. She 
was the author of several volumes, was editor- 
in-chief of the Union Signal, and her annual 
addresses at the National and the World’s 
W. OC. T. U. were voluminous and packed full 
of weigbty and important matter. Her auto- 
biography, written when fifty years of age, 
and entitled, ‘ Giimpses of Fifty Years, 
1839-1889,” is a stout volume which received 
@ most hearty welcome and had a very large 
sale. This book lies before us as we write, 
and we are tenderly turning ite pages to read 
her life-story anew and to look again into 
her face as girl, teacher, lecturer, and world- 
wide reformer. From the sweet face of the 
girl to the woman of fifty — as she looked 
when the photograph was taken which is 
presented upon our first page — there isa 
striking change and growth into strengtb, 
winsomeness and persuasive power. Here on 
one page of the autobiography are portraits 
which Miss Willard characterized as “ My 
Four.’”’ There is the strong, clean-cut face of 
the father, who might be taken for lawyer, 
judge or senator, and there is the mother, of 
whom in her beautifal life at Evanston the 
daughter has told us so much and whose 
death was such an inspiring transfiguration. 
There is the girlish but soulful face of her 
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sister Mary, whose life she embalmed in the 
memorial entitled, ‘‘ Nineteen Beautiful 
Years,” republished in Eagland with an in- 
troduction by Joan G. Whittier. And there 
isthe face of Oliver, whom she so greatly 
loved, her only brother. The forehead 
is high and broad, denoting intellectual 
strength, but the mouth and chin bespeak the 
w:ak will that yielded to the demon which 
Miss Willard was thereby aroused to fight 
for thirty years and more. What memories 
are awakened as we look again upon her 
birthplace, upon the Oberlin residence, For- 
est Home, Rest Cottage, and the hoines of Lady 
Hevry Somerset! There is one face upon 
which our gaze lingers gratefully,and we 
regret that we are not able to present it. It is 
tbat of Anna Gordon, whom Miss Willard 
characterized as ‘“‘ my little organist,’’ and 
whicn bears under it the words, “ Boston, 
1877.”’ This faithful co-worker, her secreta- 
tary and inseparable companion for twenty 
years a: d more, was with her in her last ill- 
ness aud when her eyes closed in death. 

Miss Willard was well born and well 
trained. Tne Transcript of tbis city, ina 
critical aad sympathetic tribute, recognizes 
very beautifully this fact: ‘* The training 
given her by her mother also was of the sort 
that makes missionaries and martyrs, filled 
with the selfless zeal of Methodism, the sort 
that has always led in the van of our country’s 
civilization in the West. With this spirit 
the American-born pioneer’s reverence for 
education went hand-in-hand; so it was nat- 
ural that the girl of eager soul and mind 
should go to college, should become dean of 
one of the first women’s colleges in the West, 
should early become leader of the suffrage 
and (after a great personal grief over the hor- 
ror of intemperance) should fling herself 
wholly into the work wherein she was a 
leader to the end, the work which in its 
name embodies all her convictions of service, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.” 

The beginning of her religious life contains 
@ most interesting chapter and a lesson which 
mapy parents will do well to recognize. 
Thougno reared in a Christian home, she did 
not become religious in early girlhood, as 
might have been expected. She was unusu- 
ally thoughtful, and with her philosophic 
turn of mind was led to question much, and 
was often assailed by serious doubt. She 
went through several revival seasons un- 
moved and unyielding. One ot her dearest 
friends said of her, characterizing her expe- 
rience for some years: “‘ What a queer girl 
Frank Willard is! She won’t confess that 
she knows or believes anything. She trays 
she doesn’t know whether there is a Ged, and 
she doesn’t know whether the Bible is true; 
she is trying to find out.”’ It was under the 
reasoning, reasonable and _ philosophic 
preaching of Bishop Foster—as we once 
heard her say in his presence in a public ad- 
dress in this city — that her judgment as- 
sented to the truth and she promised God 
that she would love and obey Him. In her 
autobiography she introduces a report of her 
conversion as it was written by Prof. W. P. 
Jones, of Evanston. It is now doubly inter- 
esting, and is here reproduced: “ [t was 
Sunday evening. A large congregation in 
the Methodist church had listened to an 
ordinary sermon and seemed somewhat im- 
patient for dismissal, when the pastor, to the 
surprise of every one, extended an invitation 
to those who wished to unite with the church 
on probation to meet him at thealtar. The 
revival wave of the last winter had rolled by; 
there had been no.special meetings; not a 
ripple of religious excitement was discover- 
able on the smooth current of the church. 
Under the circumstances, no one was ex-~ 
pected to respond to the pastor's invitation. 
A moment’s pause, and a single young 
woman moved out into the main aisie and 
with firm step approached the altar. Instant- 
ly all eyes converged on her. There was no 
mistaking that form and face; it was Miss 
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Willard. Nosign or faintest token of doubt 
clouded that countenance now. There was 
that firm expression of the features which 
clinches faith, and says: ‘ Here I stand. I 
can do no other.’ The effect on the congre- 
gation was electrical. For a tew moments 
the solemnity of the occasion held all other 
feelings in check, but soon hundreds of faces 
turned to hundreds of others, filled with sur- 
prise and joy,and many an eye was moist 
with tears. Some one began the doxology, 
‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’ 
and it was sung as if the very stars were ex- 
pected to join in the chorus.” After this she 
became a hearty and affectionate disciple of 
Jesus Christ, and entered intothe most happy 
fellowship with Christian believers of every 
name. The many who thiuk that every per- 
son should come into the Unristian life 
through the same stereotyped process will do 
well to heed thestriking lesson taught in this 
connection by this distinguished life. 

Miss Willard was a statesman. Her mind 
easily grasped great problems of state and 
reform. She was a politician in the best use 
ofthat term. Sne understood the history, 
lifeand purposes of the diffsrent political 
parties among us,and comprehended fully 
the drift and the possibilities. With all the 
delicacy, chasteness and modesty of noblest 
womanhood there was linked the strong, 
practical grasp of a man upon the social, re- 
ftormatory and political lite of the country. 
She would have been the peer of the ablest if 
she had occupied a seat in the United States 
Senate. Toere seemed no place in pablic life 
which she could not have filled creditably. 
Upon the platform she was a queen, presid- 
ing over mammoth conventions with perfect 
ease, signal poise, and masterly power. She 
was @ marvelous executive, and possessed the 
ability to turn off a great amount of literary 
work by dictation with unusual felicity and 
grace. She was eloquent and impassioned, 
commanding the intellectual assent of 
cultivated people on both continents. She 
could speak well upon an endless variety of 
themes. She studied all reforms and was fa- 
miliar with every phase of good work. Often 
she moved too fast for us, and we have never 
ceased to think that she made a lamentuble 
mistake in adding so many visionary if not 
doubtful reforms to the platform of the 
W.C.T. U. 

But as a reformer she has no peer in Amer- 
ican or English womanbood. Her work has 
been unspeakably useful. Who can measure 
the power of that wonderfully persuasive 
influence for good which she exercised from 
her earliest experience as a teacher to the 
close of her life upon all who came into per- 
sonal contact with her? Even the slightest 
acquaintance with her inspired one to 
nobler and holier living, and it is doubted if 
any one in this generation was known to so 
great a multitude of people. She lent great 
glory to the church of her ,choice. Wher- 
ever she went she proudly declared that she 
was a Methodist; and in seeing her lovely 
Christian lite much of an inherent prejudice 
against our denomination has been dissi- 
pated. 

She will be greatly missed on both conti- 
nents. There is no one to rise up and take 
her place. We thougnot she would be spared 
to carry on her great work for several dec- 
ades. But we must not fail to thank God, 
even in our grief, for what she was, and that 
she was speared to labor so long and so well 
and to achieve such wonderful results. We 
have no particulars of her death at this 
writing, but a life so lived must have ended 
in peace and glory. We have before us the 
significant words — that now seem prophetic 
— which she spoke in public on a recent oc- 
casion, and which are especially fitting as 
her last message to the living: ‘I go likea 
bee into the gardens of thought; I love to 
listen to all the voices, and I go buzzing 
around under the bonnets of the prettiest 
flowers, and the most fragrant, just like this 
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be; and when it is a lovely life and a sweet 
life, it seems to me I get a lot of honey; but 
{ have a wonderful bee like fashion of car. 
rying it all home to my own Methodist 
hive. I couldn’t do any other way. I am 
made that fasbion; it is part of me. It is 
worked into the woof and warp otf 
my spirit, the result of the sweet old ways 
in which I was brought up. I should have 
to deny myself in my inmost heart if | 
didn’t believe what mother had taught me 
at her knee; if I didn’t, above all the teach - 
ings and all the voices, reverencs the Voice 
that calls to me from the pages of the Bible; 
it I didn’t, above all things and always, in 
my mentality and spirituality, translate God 
into the term Jesus Christ: I cunnot rest 
except there. The inmost Voice, deep down 
ip my heart, says: ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit!’ Receive it as I sit here listening to 
women [ love and revere and honor for their 
loyalty to what they believe is the highest 
and best. Receive it as I go forth into 
the crowded ways of life with so many 
voices calling me on every hand. Receive 
my spirit! It will be the last thought that 
this brain will think, i: will be the last 
quiver of this heart that has acned and 
rejoiced — ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!’” 

Since the above was written, the following 
account of Miss Willard’s last hours has 
been received : — 


Thursday morning —the morning before 
she died — she stretched out her arms to Miss 
Anna Gordon, who stood by her bed and 
said: ‘‘ Nan, dear, lift meup!” Dr. Alfred 
K. Hills, who was standing by, assisted, and 
together they raised the frail form. Miss 
Willard smiled and said: “ There, that will 
do.”” Then she took the doctor’s hand and 
began to speak in the most eloquent terms 
of his skill and kindness. “ Doctor,” she 
said, in closing, “I shall remember your 
great kindness through all eternity, and [ 
say God bless you! ” 

After the doctor left she said to Miss 
Gordon: “Come, dear, sing my favorite 
hymn.” Miss Gordon sang “‘ Gently, Lord, 
O Gently Lead Us,” but when she came to 
the pronoun “I” Miss Willard interrupted 
her: “‘ No, Anna, dear,” she said, “ not ‘I;’ 
say ‘we.’ Christianity is not ‘1;’ it is ‘ we,’ 
and it is ‘our Father.’ ” 

A little later Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman came 
in. Miss Willard exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, there’s 
Clara!’’? Then she addressed her as “dear 
Clara,’ and, as if imparting some cherished 
bit of news, said: “1 bave crept in with 
mother.’’ Then she smiled and seemed su- 
premely happy. 

The last thing she took much notice of was 
Hoffman’s “ Christ,” a picture which had 
been given to her by Lady Henry Somerset, 
and hung on the wall near the foot of the 
bed. She called Miss Gordon and said: — 

“1 want you to take this picture to Lady 
Henry, but have engraved on the top of it, 
‘Only the Golden Rule of Christ can Bring 
the Golden Age of Man.’ Below engrave, 


*‘ Neither do I Condemn Thee. Go and Sin 
No More,’ and don’t forget to put somewhere 
that this great work was painted by Hoff- 
man. Every one ought to know that it was 
Hoffman who painted this beaucifal head.” 

At 1 o’clock Friday afternoon Miss Willard 
waved her band elightly, looked up smilingly 
to those around her and said: — 

** How beautiful to be with God! ” 

These were her last words. After them she 
sank into a gentle sleep,and at one minute 
after 12 o’clock ahe breathed her last. It was 
a beauti'ul death, say those who saw it. She 
simply slept away. 

Funeral services took place ~~. | in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. The re- 
quest of the deceased that her funeral service 
be simple was carried out. The ritual of the 
church was used. Rev. E.8. Tipple, pastor 
of St. James’ Church, was the principal 
officiating clergyman, assisted by Bishop 
Newman and others. 

On Thursday a service will be held at 
Evanston, Ill. Before final interment takes 

lace, however, the body will lie in state in 

iliard Hall, at the W. C. T. U. Temple, 
Chicago. 
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SEEKING THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 


N being appointed to go south of the 
O equator the first thing I thought 
of taking was a map of the southern 
circumpolar stars. They had always 
been hidden from my myriad glances 
from wide wandering decks, car windows 
and mountain peak observatories. The 
face of the sky had ever answered back 
with brightest glances and glad smiles, 
but part of it had never been revealed 
to my eager search. Now this kind ofa 
Holy Grail search is to be rewarded. 

What does the landsman see at sea? 
That depends more on the seer than the 
things to be seen. Agassiz approaching 
the microscope asked the expert mi- 
croscopist, ‘‘ What am I tosee?” Ability 
for seeing is the first essential, and even 
guch a skilled observer as Agassiz felt 
that he needed instraction how to see in 
a department with which he was not 
familiar. 

The landsman at sea finds a new world. 
It may be 700 feet, or less, long. Pace off 
an eighth of a mile and think of aship as 
long as that. It is five or six stories high. 
Its load may be 14,000 tons. It bas in it 
ready for application 27,000 horse-power. 
This world must be so made that every- 
thing will work perfectly at any angle, 
and almost any side up. The tremen- 
dous push of the propeller must shove 
the ship twenty-two miles an hour, and 
not shove itself into the ship. When 
this vast structure is supported hy two 
waves at the two ends, or by one wave 
in the middle, it must not even groan or 
creak. This world does not go of itself 
a thousand miles a minute, but it keeps 
its place on one that does. It does not 
roll clear over at the rate of a thousand 
miles an hour, but it keeps its balance 
on one that does. It does not swim in 
ether, but it floats in mobile water, and 
goes at the will of the master anywhere. 

The empire originally conferred on 
man is three-fourths water. We lost 
nearly all the empire when we lost 
the image of the Great King. As we re- 
cover the image I think we shall recover 
the empireship of the water, swarm on 
it as readily as on the land, and by ex- 
periences thereon get dominion of the 
air. The perfect city has a length, 
breadth and height that are equal. We 
have been too content with a surface 
life that had no depth or height. The 
way to our large dominion is begun by 
making a world that sails seas by our 
control of winds from the azure heights 
above; the control of the tremendous 
force of steam — a gas finer than air; 
by getting guidance from magnetism, a 
force far fiuer than steam; and by get- 
ting our necessary time from the light 
of the distant stars. Thus we grasp and 
handle half a dozen realms of the finest 
and most fugitive kinds. When on such 
a world, so made and impelled, I always 
feel that man has not in anything else 
approximated such a creation. 

We start out in a fog so dense that in 
less than an hour we let down our an- 
chor to get a firm grip on the bottom, 
and thus we avoid any danger of run- 
ning up off the ocean on the fog. When 
one cannot see where to go, it is best to 
stand still with a firm grip on what is 
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known and sure. The fog will lift, for 
the sun above it shines penetratively. 
First come little lightenings, then rifts, 
then the lights of distant shores appear. 
Now up anchor and away, for other 
lights in the ‘“‘ Narrows’’ and in the 
great world beyond shall appear as we 
go on. 

Soon after leaving New York one 
begins to recall all he has read and 
known about the great river in the sea, 
with bottom and walls of water, that 
flows with no summer drought nor 
springtime flood, carrying three thou- 
sand times as much water as the great 
Mississippi. I have never forgotten the 
magnificent opening sentence of Lieut. 
Maury’s “ Physical Geography of the 
Sea.” I think my own indebtedness to 
such books as Parry’s ‘* Voyages in 
Search of the North West Passage,” 
Stephens’ “ Travels in Central Ameri- 
ca,’’ “* Petra,” etc., which were among 
the earliest books I ever read, has helped 
to induce me to pay to a later generation 
my debt for an interest in such new ex- 
periences as travel affords. This great 
Gulf Stream has at the straits of Bernini 
across section measuring two hundred 
million square feet and a velocity of 
seven feet and three inches a second. 
This enormous mass of water is project- 
ed for thousands of miles, by some force 
nearly unknown to us, making temper- 
ate the climate of England and the north 
of Europe which otherwise would be as 
frozen and uninhabitable as Labrador. 
Not only does it make northern Europe 
habitable, but all Central America and 
Mexico as well, by carrying away heat 
that would render that region unendar- 
able. 

Any one who has watched the clouds 
bas seen them carried in different direc- 
tions by interlaced and overlaid currents 
of air. So is the ocean traversed by 
these braided currents of water. One 
runs right under the Gulf Stream, and 
we know of at least one two hundred 
miles wide at the equator that flows 
under the surface with a temperature 
that is 23 degrees colder. No more do 
the winds have their regular circuits in 
the sky than the ocean is poured round 
all shores in majestic movements by 
forces that transcend even our compre- 
hension. Water through water is no 
more difficult than air through air. 
What the hidden propulsive forces are, 
we have only begun to discover. There 
is ** much more land,” of many kinds, to 
be possessed! 

Just where two great ocean rivers — 
the Gulf Stream and one from the Arctic 
Ocean — meet we pass from some of the 
deepest water in the North Atlantic to 
those vast shoals called the Newfound- 
land Banks. Right where the polar cur- 
rent, laden with icebergs and floes, with 
masses of detritus and moraines, is 
halted and melted by the warmth of the 
equatorial regions, these great uplifts 
from the deep sea are deposited. So that 
New England is also indebted for its 
treasures of fish and consequent brain to 
this same universally beneficent Gulf 
Stream. 

As no man liveth unto himself, or 
dieth to himself,so no foot of earth or 
sea, no height of air or depth of ocean, 
is without relations to all the rest of the 
wide creation. One Hand hath made 
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them all, and one Mind hath related them 
all to one great plan. 


Colon. 


WHEN THE ANGELS CAME TO 
TOWN 
REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


People tell the story yet, 

With the pathos of regret, 

How, along the streets, one day, 

Unawares, from far awey, 

Angels passed, with gifts for need, 

And no mortal gave them heed. 

They had cheer for those who weep; 

They had light for shadows deep, 

Balm for broken hearts they bore, 

Rest, deep rest, a boundless store; 

But the people, so they say, 

Went the old, blind, human way, 

Fed the quack and hailed the clown, 
When the angels came to town. 


It has been and will be so, 

Angels come and angels go, 

Opportunity and Light, 

Twixt the morning and the night, 

With their messages divine 

To your little world and mine, 

And we wonder why we heard 

Not a whisper of their word, 

Caught no glimpse of finer grace 

In the passing form and face, 

That our ears were dull as stones 

To the thrill of spirit tones, 

And we looked not up, but down, 
When the angels came to town. 


White River Junction, Vt. 


A REVIVAL WHICH IS GREATLY 
NEEDED 


REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


HAT the church greatly needs a re- 
vival of genuine godliness will 
hardly be doubted by any. Such a re- 
vival is always in order, and is the end 
toward which much of the labors of the 
faithful few must bs perpetually direct- 
ed. The snare of numbers is an insid- 
ious one, but to the discerning eye quan- 
tity can never take the place of quality. 
A vast, undisciplined host is a mob 
rather than an army, a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength, while a small, 
compact battalion, every man of which 
is a hero, can be counted on for constant 
victory. Our church has about reached 
the three million mark in the enroll- 
ment of its communicants, and this is no 
unimportant achievement, but there are 
those who are seriously questioning 
whether the fire of devotion burns on 
her altars as brightly now as in days of 
old. 

There are some signs that Methodism 
has lost, or is at least in danger of los- 
ing, ite religious leadership. The time 
was when no question could arise as to 
where those who were hungering after 
the fullness of God would better go with 
the surest prospect of being filled. Help 
was certain to be found at Methodist 
meetings. The ministry and the mem- 
bership to a goodly degree were ready 
to give instruction, and inspiring exam- 
ples of high attainment were plentiful. 
Is this the case now? Wholesome teach- 
ings and bright examples are not lack- 
ing, but we cannot repress the convic- 
tion that they are far leas than they 
should be, and that Methodism is scarce- 
ly maintaining its old-time prominence 
in matters that pertain to the spiritual 
life. Other movements for the deepen- 
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ing and intensifying of this life — not- 
able among them that having ite centre 
at Keswick, England, and now getting 
some foothold in this country — are 
drawing to themselves a large following, 
and seem to meet a deeply-felt want. 
The devotional books of the day which 
are being read by the million are not by 
Methodist authors. F. B. Meyer, An- 
drew Murray, John McNeill, A. J. Gor- 
don, D. L.«*Moody, Hannah Whitall 
Smith, and others of this sort are fur- 
nishing the food which hungry souls 
eagerly devour. These are signs of the 
time which cause us thought, and which 
compel the conclusion that we have 
fallen back a little, relatively at least, 
from the leadership which we once pos- 
sessed and which we ought still to have. 

What is the matter? May it not be 
that we have been too much occupied 
with the past and too little careful to 
adapt ourselves to the present; that we 
have been so strenuous to maintain our 
orthodoxy and keep rigidly within the 
lines of the fathers that we have for- 
gotten how many things have changed 
in the course of a hundred and fifty 
years? Wesley’s work on “ Ohristian 
Perfection ”’ filled an admirable place a 
century and a half ago, when ite pious 
and painstaking author laborioasly 
groped his way through its questions 
and answers in his earnest endeavor to 
find a holding ground for his feet. But 
he whose only reply to the inquiring 
spirits of today is to refer them to this 
pamphlet does not seem to us to show 
wisdom. This is not the way we goto 
work in other things. Each generation 
has a different way of formulating and 
presenting truth. Each age has methods 
of its own. It is useless to attempt to 
ignore the reasonable demand for a judi- 
cious adaptation of means to ends. 
Methodist people, like others, feel the 
influence of the currents which are 
sweeping through the sea of thought that 
flows around them. A difterent philos- 
ophy underlies the thinking of today 
from that which underlay the thinking 
of the eighteenth century. The world 
has moved, and they who refuse to move 
with it will, of course, be left behind. 
We have walked too carefully in the old 
paths, and have too persistently refused 
to believe that there could be any more 
excellent way. 

Three changes, in our opinion, would 
greatly improve the usual Methodist 
teaching on topics pertaining to the 
higher life, and are, indeed, essential to 
its greatest efficiency. We believe it 
should be: — 

1. Less theological and more Scriptural. 
It will doubtless be said that there is no 
difference between these terms, that our 
theology is wholly Scriptural, and that 
it is an uncalled-for reflection on Wes- 
leyan Arminianism to intimate anything 
else. Nevertheless it ramains true that 
theological speculation and systemiza- 
tion have many refinements and en- 
largements altogether unknown in 
Scripture, and it is certainly a mistake 
to give them the same prominence or 
claim forthem the same authority as is 
given to or claimed for the plain state- 
ments of the Bible. The latter has much 
greater simplicity than the former, and 
declines to pronounce on many things 
which theologians have handlec with 
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entire confidence. It is coming to be 
seen more and more that the theories of 
theology are not the same as the Biblical 
precepts, and that the nearer we keep to 
the plain unvarnished letter of the Word, 
the less likely we shall be to get into 
confusion over a multitude of non-es- 
sential points and to misundecstand the 
mind of the Spirit. ‘ 

2. Less controversial and more prac- 
tical. This would almost necessarily fol- 
low from the subordination of theology 
to Scriptare, and would be one of its 
best consequences. There has been too 
much of an air of strife thrown round 
the teaching on this precious theme. 
Great belligerency has been usually 
evolved, and heated passions have quite 
frequently sprung to the surface. This 
has naturally produced disgust. Most 
people have said there is something evi- 
dently wrong about a doctrine which 
creates such turmoil, and that the lesa 
we have to do with it the better for our 
peace of mind and equanimity of tem- 
per. So they have given it the go by, 
not liking to be involved in a quarrel. 
There has been too much dogmatizing, 
too much calling of names, too much 
hunting for heresy, too much endeavor 
to read out of the church all who did not 
pronounce certain shibboleths. A change 
is needed. Let the practical come to 
the front. Let there be full admission 
that the practical ends are the main 
thing, and whatever will secure the 
blessed results is wholly legitimate. 

3. Less emotional and more ethical. 
Somewhat too much prominence has 
been given to blessings and too little to 
doings. If the hailelujahs could be 
aroused with sufficient vigor, it was 
thought that the chief object had been 
secured, and not a great deal of impor- 
tance was placed upon the careful train- 
ing of the judgment that it might quick- 
ly and rightly decide nice questions of 
conduct. It was supposed that when 
one was fully consecrated, all-sufficient 
knowledge would be straightway given 
by the Holy Spirit, and but little neces- 
sity for careful study could arise. Hence 
the daily life of those making large pro- 
fessions based on their feelings has not 
always commended itself to quiet look- 
ers-on or especially impressed the com- 
munity. There is great need that larger 
stress be laid on the faithful perform- 
ance of difficult duties and the maintain- 
ing everywhere a Ohristlike spirit. And 
it should be noted that this spirit cannot 
be gained and held without very consid- 
erable meditation and strict attention to 
the closet. 

We believe there is a demand for a re- 
vival of godliness somewhat shaped by 


these guiding lines. Such a revival 
would give us a type of piety not censo- 
rious or schismatic, not domineering or 
derisive, but hamble, earnest, workable 
and winning. It would be characterized 
by victory over all known sin, close fel- 
lowship with God, prevailing power in 
prayer, and fruitful service to souls. 
Doubtful indulgences would be aban- 
doned, the whole being surrendered to 
Jeeus as Lord, and God’s promise and 
power for holy living appropriated by 
faith. For this revival it is surely our 
business to watch and wait and work. 
Only when it becomes genera] can Meth- 
odism completely fulfill its mission to 
this generation, and our beloved church 
be girded with the power which we long 
to see it wield. — Central Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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A VACATION ON ICE 
Il 
A LAYMAN. 


STARTED out on a midwinter vaca- 
tion ; but since leaving Vancouver 

it has been like “the play of ‘ Hamlet’ 
with Hamlet left out ’’ — that is, for two 
weeks there has not been a day when I 
could not sit in an unheated room, with 
my windows open, in comfort, except — 
and there is no rose without its thorn — 
except for ten days of rain out of the 
fourteen. In Portland we have had six 
days in eight of nearly constant rain, 
and yet the good people here do not ask, 
“Is this wet enough for you?” They 
seem to enjoy living up to their dis- 
respectful appellation of “web feet.” 
They remind one of Kipling’s skit in 
reply to his Oanadian critics who re- 
sented his sobriquet of ‘Our Lady of the 
Snows,”’ bestowed upon the Dominion:— 


* | met a young man in Quebec, 
In snow way up to his ueck. 
I said, ‘ Are you friz?’ 
He replied, ‘ Yes, | is, 
But we don t cail this cola in Quebec.’ ” 


On the train near Tacoma I noticed 
sitting near a handsome, scholarly- 
appearing gentleman, and instantly 
made up | mind that he must be a 
Methodist Bishop, his face see 
familiar. an 2 word or two 
about ** dedication,” »- Conference,” etc., 
I introduced myself, and found it was 
Bishop Oranston. Accompanying him 
was that most genial and versatile editor, 
Dr. Fisher, of the Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate. In going about among business 
men here — and the Ohamber ot Com- 
merce kindly sent a representative over 
the city with me for two days — when- 
ever I met a Methodist I found the 
unanimous agreement that ‘‘ Oregon has 
the pick of the board of Bishops.”’ I 
presume that Boston, New York, Baf- 
talo, and other points feel the same about 
their resident Bishops; but certainly 
Bisbop Oranston is greatly beloved. 

When in Seattle I attended Battery St. 
Churcb, and tound Amanda Smith con- 
ducting revival services of great power 
and promise. In Portland, at the Taylor 
St. Church, the Illinois evaugelists, Pot- 
ter and Bailey, have been laboring with 
audiences of a thousand or more every 
evening, and about eight hundred seekers 
are reported. Rev. Dr. Keliogg, the pas- 
tor of Taylor St., is a host in himself. 

Seattle is crazy — really crazy — over 
the Yukon gold-fields. It is not an un- 
common thing to find young men sitting 
around the hotels figuring out how much 
gold they will get out of their as yet un- 
discovered claims, and how much they 
will sell these claims for. From five to 
eight hundred gold-seekers arrive in 
Seattle daily, to outfit and take passage 
for the north. Wild-cat mining schemes 
by the score are being hatched. A pres- 
ident of one company —a prominent 
State official, by the way — very gener- 
ously offered me five thousand dollars 
(in stock) if I would get him “ the right 
kind” of an agent in Boston. ast 
frauds will be perpetrated by these men. 
But Seattle merchants are generally hon- 
orable and enterprising, and deserve all 
the great prosperity they now enjoy. 

Portland is much more substantial and 
conservative. To be sure, ‘*‘ Kiondike”’ 
stares one in the face everywhere — 
from store and office and Chinese laun- 
dry; but the goods appear to be excel- 
lent and the prices reasonable. Some 
of the merchants here assure me that 
they can (individually) fit out for the 
Klondike one thousand men per day, 
with every possible thing needed — from 
a portable house to a needle. But there 
is no such excitement as at Seattle. 

Great grief is expressed here by the 
Bishop and the clergy of our churches 
over the death of Dr. Brodbeck. 

My next letter will be dated at Fort 
Wrangle, Alaska. ‘ 
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ZIONS HERALD 


Epworth League Department 


The American Month 


February may well lay claim to this 
name, for Washington and Lincoln were 
born therein. Since good patriotism 
ought to mean good Obristianity, and 
good Christianity always means good 
patriotism, it is loyalty to both the 
starry flag and the Calvary Cross banner 
to celebrate with religious rites the 
birthdays of these two providential 
men. 


He Was Our Friend 


Dr. Brodbeck believed in and loved 
the Epworth League. His going away 
removes one of our stanchest support- 
ers {t was a wise choice—we thought 
so at the time and think so now — to 
elect him as our general secretary. Fi- 
delity to bis thought of duty alone kept 
him from accepting the office. He has 
been heard on many of our platforms 
the country over. ‘* Why I am a Meth- 
odist ’’ was a subject upon which he often 
spoke, every time with drollery, wit and 
point. He kept to the spiritual pole 
wherever he steered his League. He 
believed in making it a soul saving 
power. On“ Revivails”’ he has spoken 
to the young people of Methodism time 
and again. His words live. We “rise 
up and call him blessed.” 


The Sword of Goliath 


To crown his victory young David 
took Goliath’s sword, and made it do 
fearful execution upon its former owner. 
Not long after his triumph came his 
trial. It is often so. This was true of 
Jesas. David was a fugitive. Saul’s 
anger was the tinder and David's popu- 
larity was the flint, and so the king’s 
rage was hot. The young man is run- 
ning for his life. Ooming to Abimelech, 
the priest, he ventures to ask for some 
weapon with which to defend himself, 
evasively saying that, as the king’s busi- 
ness required haste, he had come away 
unarmed. “ Here is Goliath’s sword, 
take this,” says the priest. It was just 
the very thing for David, and he took it. 
Fortunate for him that he had wona 
victory in the years gone by! It stands 
him in good stead now in his hour of 
need. 

It requires no stretch of fancy to see 
the point here. A good deed performed, 
perhaps forgotten, will extend its help- 
fulness in later days. The bread cast 
upon the waters will return. Victories in 
youth over temptation will result in 
sturdy strength in age. The sword of 
the Spirit wielded early in life will be 
the best defence when the years have 
come upon us! May all our young peo- 
ple capture, then use, Goliath’s sword! 


Jerusalem Real Estate 


In the time of Jeremiah, the prophet, 
this was very poor property. It was 
steadily depreciating in value. A panic 
was on already. Many were “ land 
poor,” and many more thought it not 
worth while even to pay the taxes. The 
approaching captivity was the reason 
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for all this depression in business and 
depreciation in values. Jeremiah saw 
the nearing armies with their swift and 
csrtain destruction. He knew for a 
positive fact, under the aid of inspira- 
tion, that the very worst was at hand. 

And yet he was an optimist! He pro- 
posed to buy land in Jerusalem and own 
property on Mt. Zion! Has he gone 
foolish? Is the ‘‘ weeping prophet ”’ in- 
sincere in his grief? Not at all! He 
has heard the word of the Lord, saying, 
* Houses and fields and vineyards shall 
be possessed again in this land” (Jer. 
32: 15); and he is hopeful, he believes. 
So he buys the ‘ field of Hanameel” as 
directed, has the deed recorded, and 
waits. What cares he for captivities, 
and imprisonments, and destructions, 
so long as ‘‘ the sure word of prophecy ” 
gives courage ? 

Youth is very like Jerusalem real es- 
tate. It is in danger, it may be carried 
into captivity, the outlook perhaps is 
unpromising; but let us take stuck in it, 
nevertheless. Mauch of it can and will 
be recovered. God promiees success in 
all efforts for its redemption. Buy much 
of it with faith, ‘‘ subscribe the evidence 
thereof” in heaven by prayer, for it will 
be vastly useful again. The youth for 
God — a noble endeavor! 


The Epworth League and the Beatitudes 


The divine Teacher said, ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” We think 
our great host of more than 1,600 000 
strong, and the other vast multitudes in 
the Southern Church, are entitled to 
the precious benediction herein impart- 
ed. Our reason for this thinking is that 
the Joint Commission appointed by the 
two great American Methodisms recom- 
mended a_ closer affiliation of our 
young people in this Epworth move- 
ment, suggesting the recognition of our 
great biennial convention in the organic 
law of both churches, and making easy 
every approach to oneness. ; 

We “ thank God and take courage ” at 
the steps toward practical union already 
taken. It is well to facilitate the trans- 
fer of ministers from one communion to 
the other. Of course, we ought to sing 
the same hymns — and we always have, 
for that matter. By all means let us at 
once and forever terminate that unwise 
rivalry which means an unchristian en- 
croachment upon territory already fully 
occupied and adequately churched. 

All this is good. Doubtless our young 
Epworth hosts will do much to carry out 
these concessory, yet thoroughly honor- 
able, advances. But, ah! why not go 
the whole way? Oan forty-five repub- 
lics, many of them varying greatly in or- 
igin, traditions and populations —can 
these unite under the stars and stripes, 
and move together with an ever-grow- 
ing patriotism, while the two great 
American churches with Wesley as their 
father and Jesus Christ as their Head are 
compelled to live a separate life? Will 
reasons of state and commerce do more 

than faith and love? Perhaps this is 


ideal. If so, it is Ohristian, and may 
God hasten its realization! 


Sunday Visiting — A Growing Menace 


Church attendance is suffering because 
of Sunday visiting. Many people are, 
we know, unwilling hosts for this per- 
sistent Sabbath ‘‘company.’’ Young 
married folks are especially subject to 
this annoyance. Friends ‘“‘drop in” 
just about church time, and courtesy 
seems to demand that for once the 
house of God be forgotten and its serv- 
ices neglected. When this thing is re- 
peated so often as to become a regular 
occurrence we know of no better way 
than for the host to say: “I am en- 
gaged this hour at my church. Oome 
with me, and then come home to din- 
ner.’”’ Sarely no one would allow his 
business to be so constantly interrupted; 
and should not the Christian be about 
his Father's business? Has the ehurch 
no binding obligations? Indeed it has. 
We have seen not a few young Chris- 
tians weakened in their religious life by 
yielding complacently to this tempta- 
tion. Hence we mildly but emphatically 
raise the warning — Learn to say NO! 


Something Very Different, However 


Resembling Sunday visiting slightly, 
but decidedly another thing, is the 
friendly call ona Sunday afternoon by 
the pastor upon some one of his shat- 
in saints; by the Sunday-school teacher 
upon a echolar who has been absent; or 
by the class-leader upon some member 
of his little flock. We believe in this. 
It works well, though a busy pastor runs 
the risk of wearying himself unneces- 
sarily, 80 that he cannot do justice to 
the evening service. This is an oppor- 
tune time for groups of young Obris- 
tians — not the same ones every Sabbath 
— to go and hold a brief meeting in the 
sick-room, or the home of the aged; at 
the town farm; and perhaps the peni- 
tentiary. ‘“‘It is lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day,’”’ says Jesus, and this 
comes under that gracious word of Gos- 
pel law. 


Our Two Heroic Williams 


William Taylor and William Butler. 
What splendid themes each for an even- 
ing’s most pleasant and most profitable 
meeting! More romantic than most fic- 
tion, more chivalric than tales of medi- 
eval days, more truly crusaders than 
those of the Dark Ages — their lives 
abound in thrilling incident and deeds of 
daring faith. We ought to know these 
noble men and honor them while they 
still live. 


The League and Missions 


Recently a whole edition of the Ep- 
worth Herald was given to Missions, and 
Rev. William Ingraham Haven was in 
the sanctum. [t was a veritable broad- 
side. We are not yet awake on missions, 
no doubt about that. A cent a day from 
our Leaguers alone would mean more 
than six millions annually. 
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The League and Conference 


As the Annual Oonferences are ap- 
proaching we venture the suggestion 
that the Epworth anniversary be made 
an occasion of genuine power. It is to 
be regretted that some pastors do not 
look with unmixed favor upon this 
movement. Possibly they have seen the 
‘* seamy side of the garment.” There is 
such aside. But the coat is to be worn 
right side out, and by that we are to 
commend or reject it. We hope the occa- 
sion will be one of spiritual aplift. This 
is the supreme need today. 


‘‘ Headquarters in the Saddle ”’ 


This is the striking sentence in the fol- 
lowing report of Rev. Alonzo Sanderson, 
superintendent of the City Mission and 
Church Extension Society in Worcester. 
His report, as found in the Christian City, 
published in New York, is so full of 
heroism that we give it as it is: — 

‘*The Worcester City Mission and Church 
Extension Society was organized in 1892; it is 
a corporate body, holding in trust the 
churches it builds till paid for. It has already 
built $41,000 of church property. We have 
three very well located structures, with a 
seating capacity of 1,200. We have about 300 
church members, and 422 officers and teachers 
and scholars in the Sunday-scbools. We have 
tour Epworth Leagues, two Junior Leagues. 
We have six preaching places in the city and 
vicinity. Weare proving that the true way to 
reach the people is to preach the pure and sim- 
ple Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, a whole 
Gospel, a whole Christ, a Gospel for all alike, 
the rich and the poor, the high and the low, 
the Pharisee and the publican. Our head- 
quarters are in the saddle; our parish is 
Worcester and vicinity; our press staff the 
editors and reporters of the daily papers. 
All classes have given to build our chapels 
and churches, and yet we cater to none. No 
matter who come, Jew or Gentile, Protestant 
or Catholic, Ameri¢an or foreign — and we 
have them all — Christ in all His fullness 
and mightiness is preached to all as the 
power to save, for ‘there is no difference.’ 
Our strength and success are in being faithful 
to our Lord and Master.” 


EARLY LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY 
Il 


The Mother’s Training 
PROF. JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, D. D. 


HE influence of the Wesley mother 
on the religious and intellectual 
life of her children is one of the most re- 
markable things in history. This infiu- 
ence was due as much to her own strong 
and noble personality as to those unpar- 
alleled methods of training which have 
made her famous the world over. As 
John grew older the genius of his moth- 
er and the rich results of her educational 
work impressed him more and more 
deeply, and he frequently besought her 
to write him an account of her dealing 
with her children. Finally she consent- 
ed to do this, and we have her own story 
in full. I think I can do no better than 
to give the main features of this won- 
derful process in her own words: — 


“ Epworth, July 24, 1732. 


** DEAR Son : According to your desire, I 
have collected the principal rules I have ob- 
served in edueating my children. ... 
When turned a year old (and some before) 
they were taught to fear the rod and cry 
softly, by which means they escaped abun- 
dance of correction which they might other- 
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wise have had; and that most odious noise 
of the crying of children was rarely heard in 
the house, but the family used to live in as 
much quietness as if there had not beena 


child among them. .. . Drinking or 
eating between meals was nevet allowed, un- 
less in cases of sickness, which seldom hap- 
pened. . . Atsix,assoonas family prayer 
was over, they had their supper; at seven the 
maid washed them, and, beginning at the 
youngest, she undressed and got them all to 
bed by eight, at which time she left them in 
their several rooms awake, for there was 
no such thing allowed of in our house as sit - 
ting by a child till it fell asleep. . . 

“In order to form the mind of children 
the first thing to be done is to conquer their 
will and bring them to an obedient temper. 
To inform the understanding is the work of 
time, and must with children proceed by 
slow degrees, as they are able to bear it; but 
the subjecting of the will is a thing that 
must be done at once, and the sooner the 
better; for by neglecting timely correction 
they will contract a stubbornness and obsti- 
nacy which are hardly ever conquered, and 
never without using such severity as would 
be painful to me as to ;the child. In the es- 
teem of the world they pass for kind and in- 
dulgent whom I call cruel parents, who per- 
mit their children to get habits which they 
know must be afterwards broken. Nay, some 
are so stupidly fond [foolish] as in sport to 
teach their children to do things which a 
while after they have severely beaten them 
for doin:. When a child is corrected it must 
be conquered, and this will be no hard mat- 
ter to doif it be not grown headstrong by 
too much indulgence. And when the will of 
a child is totally subdued, and it is brought 
to revere and stand in awe of the parents, 
then a great many childish follies and inad- 
vertencies may be passea by. Some should 
be overlooked and others mildly reproved; 
bat no wilful transgression ought ever to be 
forgiven children without chastisement less 
or more, as the nature and circumstances of 
the case may require. | insist on conquering 
the will of children betimes, because this is 
the only strong and rational foundation of a 
religious education without which both pre- 
cept and example will be ineffectual. But 
when this is thoroughly done, then a child is 
capable of being governed by the reason and 
piety of its parents till its own understand- 
ing comes to maturity, and the principles of 
religion have taken deep root in the mind.” 


Mrs. Wesley goes on to speak with 
great emphasis of self-will. She con- 
sidered it all-important that it should be 
subdued, and she says that whoever does 
that works for God toward salvation, 
and whoever neglects it ‘* does all that 
in him lies to damn his child, body and 
soul, forever.’’ 


* Our children were taught as soon as they 
could speak the Lord’s Prayer,|which they 
were made to say at rising and at bedtime 
constantly, to which as they grew bigger 
were added a short prayer for their parents, 
and some colleets, a short catechism, and some 
portion of Scripture, as their memories could 
bear. They were very early made to distin- 
guish the Sabbath from other days, before 
they could well speak or go. They were as soon 
taught to be still af family prayers, and to 
ask a blessing immediately after, which they 
used to do by signs, before they could kneel 
or speak. 

“They were quickly made to understand 
that they might have nothing they cried for, 
and instructed to speak handsomely for what 
they wanted. They were not suffered to ask 
even the lowest servant for anything without 
saying, Pray give mesuch a thing; and the 
servant was chid if she ever let him omit that 
word. 

“Taking God’s name in vain, cursing and 
swearing, profanity, obscenity, rude, ill- bred 
names, were never heard among them; nor 
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were they ever permitted to call themselves 
by their proper names without the addition 
of brother or sister... . 

“For some years we went on very well. 
Never were children in better order. Never 
were children better disposed to piety, or in 
more subjection to their parents, till that 
fatal disposition of them after the fire into 
several families.”” [She then describes the vi- 
cious effects on their manners this dispersion 
had]. ‘‘ When the house was rebuilt, and the 
children all brought home, we entered on a 
strict reform; and then was begun the sys- 
tem of singing Psalms at beginning and 
leaving school, morning and evening. Then 
also that of general retirement [for study] at 
five o’clock was entered upon, when the 
eldest took the youngest that could «peak, 
and the second the next, to whom they read 
the Psalms for the day or chapter in the New 
Testament, as in the morning they were di- 
rected to read the Psalms and a chapter in 
the Old Testament, after which they went to 
their private prayers, before they got their 
breakfast or came into the family. 

“There were several by-laws observed among 
us. I mention them here because I think 
them usefal: 1. Since cowardics and fear ot 
punishment often led to lying,a law was 
made that whoever was charged with a fault 
of whicb they were guilty, if they would in- 
genuously confess it and promise to amend, 
should not be beaten. . . 2. Nosinful action, 
aa pilfering, quarreling, etc.,should ever pass 
unpunished. 3. No child should ever be chid 
or beat twice for the same fault, and if they 
amended, that fault should never be men- 
tioned again. 4. That every act of obedience 
should be always commended and frequently 
rewarded. 5. That every act of obedience, 
even if the act was not well performed, should 
be accepted kindly, according to the inten- 
tion. 6. That the rights of property be in- 
variably preserved. This rule can never be 
too much inculcated in the minds of chil- 
dren; and from the want of parents and gov 
ernors doing it as they ought proceeds that 
shameful neglect of justice wirich we may 
observe in the world. 7. That promises be 
strictly observed, and no gift once bestowed 
be resumed. 8. That no girl be taught to 
work tillshe can read very well. The putting 
of children to learn sewing before they can 
read perfectly is the very reason why so few 
women can read fit to be heard, and never to 
be well understood.” 

These famous rules, quoted in full in 
Miss Olark’s admirable “‘ Life of Susannah 
Wesley ”’ (Boston, 1886, pp. 48 ff.), with 
their union of severity and gentleness, 
and the whole influence of that home in 
which the saintly, kind, great-hearted 
and gently imperious woman reigned in 
the full dignity of her divine motherhood, 
made John and Charles Wesley. Notice 
these points: 1. The very early time in 
the child’s life in which this training be- 
gan. 2. The persistence with which it was 
kept up. 3. The empbasis on obedience. 
Mrs. Wesley’s remarks on wiill-breaking 
do not imply the destruction of a child’s 
will by brutal force, which is a crime 
against a soul (compare the excellent 
chapter by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, “ Will- 
Training Rather than Will-Breaking,’”’ in 
his “ Hints on Child Training.”’ Philadel- 


phia, 1890, pp. 37 ff. ), forthe Wesley famil 
afterwards showed that they had ne la 
of will-power. The idea is simply obedi- 
ence and instant deference to the wiser 
and higher will of the parents. 4. The 
religiousness of it all. ithout wishing 
necessarily to endorse every particular 
of the conduct of that family life at Ep- 
worth, the like of which the world wiil 
never see again, I say distinctly that the 
infusing into American home training of 
something of Susannah Wesley’s spirit 
would be the salvation of the land. 


Drew Theological Seminary. 
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THE FAMILY 


OUT IN THE SNOW 
LILLIAN GREY. 


With gleeful laugh the bappy children see 
The snow descend, 

But, ob! with pained and saddened heart I 

think 

Ot one, my friend, 

My gentle triend who loved the light and 

” warmth — 

In bed so low 

She lies, in darkness, silence, and epart, 
And draped in snow. 


Alleummer grass had greened her bed, and 
flowers 
Fresh-cut and fair 
Hed given it their bloom and grace to make 
All pleasant there; 
And birds from morn till eve had sweetly 


sun 
” And suns had smiled, 
And fragrant breezes whispered, and in part 
the gloom beguiled. 


But now no songs are round her, and no 
more 
Peaceful and low 
Do soft, sweet zephyrs whisper; and the 


ones 
Who loved her so 
Draw close within their curtained rooms, 
and bas 
In warmth and light, 
But still with hearts full sore for her who 


Outside at night. 


The children laugh and make their plans, 
eed 


nor b 
The vacant chair; 
But all too soon their time will come. to 
know 
Of loss and care. 
But pow as darkness deepens, and within 
The bright lights glow, 
I cannot rest for pity of my dear 
Out in the snow. 


You say ’tis but her casket? True; but, oh! 
Those sweet, calm eyes, 

2 slender hands, that face, the dainty 

orm — 

And all this lies 

On that far hillside; and the pleasant things 
She used to know 

She has torsaken; and her bed is spread 
With drift of snow. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


What if the days are dreary ? 
What if earth wears no smile ? 
A gate will open outward 
In such a little while. 
— E. L. Beers. 





He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once, will never do any. — 


Johnson. 
7 


- — 

Good things don’t turn to bad ones be- 
cause you can’t have them any more. A 
thing you’re not fit for and never ought 
to have had may; but areal good stays 
by; it overflows all the rest. — A. D. T. 
Whitney. 


Tears were not sent to blind our eyes, 
but to wash them. Paul, we are told, 
was strong to hold his faith and deliver 
his m ** even wee .? Our tears 
that must needs fall sho be, not as 
water that would quench the light of 
faith, but as oil, which should make it 
shine more brightly and burn more 
warmly.— S. S. Times. 


“One thing have I desired, that will I 
seek after; that I’?—in my study; I, 
in my shop; I, in my parlor, kitchen, or 
nursery; I, in studio; I, in my 
lecturé- hall —“ may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life.”’ In 
our “Father’s house are many man- 
sions.”” The room that we spend most 
of our lives in, each of us at our tasks or 
our work-tables, may be in our Father’s 
house, too; and it is only we that can 
secure that it shall be. — Alexander Mac- 
laren, D. D 
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It is the hardest thing in the gramm :r*' World and ite Lusts”’ has passed away 


of life to learn to put ‘“‘ mine”’ and 
“thine ” in just the right place. That is 
life’s lesson. Paul had learned it when 
he said, ‘“‘ Ye are not your own,” and 
when he stood on that deck in the storm 
and said, ‘‘ God, whose I am and whom 
I serve.’’ The Christian man is the man 
who has found to whom he belongs. 
The world wants men who know where 
they belong and to whom they belong. — 
W. W. Moore. 


Asa huge anchor goes down into the 
great deep and fastens its iron tooth 
upon the moveless rocks, holding the 
ship like a giant arm, so the Ohristian’s 
anchor of hope goes up into the heaven- 
ly sanctuary and fastens itself upon 
Jesus, and we are held safely forever, 
sure and steadfast. The Christian hope 
reaches up to heaven and whispers to 
the soul: ‘ This light affliction is but for 
a moment.’’ God’s people meet adversi- 
ty with courage, one trial after another, 
shock su ing shock, because they 
are anchored safely and have trust in 
God, and a sublime hope in His present 
favor and His future blessing. — Rev. 
George A. Paull. 

+. 


In every heart there are little Jebusite 
hills, which it long seems impossible for 
good to conquer. Sometimes it is a se- 
cret sin which lives on amid the general 
holiness of a life, refusing to submit to 
the sway of the grace of God. Some- 
times it is a remnant of the old nature — 
pride, wiltulness, weakness, selfishness, 
or bitterness. ‘‘ We all have our faults,’ 
we confess with penitence, and under 
this veil we manage to tuck away a large 
number of dear idols that we do not 
want to give up. We ought to give at- 
tention to these unsubdued parts of our 
life, that every thought, feeling and 
temper may be brought into subjection 
to Christ. Itis perilous to leave even 
one such unconquered stronghold in our 
heart. It may cost us dearly in the end. 
— J. R. Miller, D. D 


Content to come, content to go, 
Content to wrestle or to race, 
Content to know or not to know, 

Each in his place. 


Lord, grant us grace to love Thee so 
That giad of heart and glad of face 

At last we may sit high or low, 
Each in his place, 


Where pleasures flow as rivers flow, 
And loss has left no barren trace, 

And all that are, are perfect so, 
Each in his place. 


— Christina Rossetti. 
* ° . 

In many a man’s life in that harbor 
out of which he sails his little boat two 
vessels arise. One vessel has the sound 
of laughter, rich and full, uponit; the 
sound of music and dancing upon it ; 

ucy colors float from its mastheads : 
t is the ship of the ‘* World and its 
Lusts.”» Another ship lies in the offing, 
a good, stanch boat, free from — 
that are for the pleasures of the fles. 
but filled with a royal crew, captained 
hy One who never failed to lead His 
vessel safely through to the desired 
haven. Upon one of those two vessels 

ou and I must embark. Most of us 

ve already put off our little boats on 
the sea with the Brittany fisherman’s 

rayer, ‘*‘ Keep me, O God! the sea is so 
large, and my boat is so small.” But 
per ps some are still halting between 
the choice of the world and the good 
will of our God. The two boats put out 
to sea; the sky is blue, the Father’s 
face is sweet and tender, and the sea is 
sweet and peaceful ; and the two vessels 
sail quickly over the waters. By and by 
the wind comes, and that rocky cape 
which every vessel must round before 
she reaches ber haven looms up in the 
gathering darkness. There, while the 
clouds surge heavy overhead, and the 
night-birds sweep, and the waters pitch 
and toss tempestuously beneath, the 


but the good ship of the ‘‘ Will of God 
rides on. The storms go down and the 
clear sun shines out lovingly after the 
rain, and by and by the light breaks 
upon the hills of the better country, and 
the ‘‘ Good Will of God ” casts anchor in 
the haven of my Father’s land at the 
very threshold of my Father’s house. — 
Robert E. Speer. 


GLIMPSES AT LONGFELLOW 


Through his Journal and Letters 
JANE A. STEWART. 


OMEHOW, Longfellow, crowded as 
he was with the beloved and often 
irksome duties of the college professor, 
besieged by importunities, filled with 
longings for more time in which to voice 
his poetical imagery, yet found time to 
keep a journal during more than a score 
of the busiest years of his life, and to 
maintain something of a correspondence. 
His journal and letters reflect many of 
the sidelights of the poet’s well-balanced 
and many- sided character — his thoughts 
and longings, his plans and purposes. 

In the brief, but often breezy and 
scintillating, chronicle of his daily life 
we can appreciate the more ordinary 
moods of the poet, the circumstances 
which led up to the flights of ecstasy in 
which his poems were frequently brought 
forth, and the everyday events which 
occupied and entertained him. We get, 
also, his ideas on practical subjects and 
those trivial, commonplace themes which 
Longfellow, like other great poets, has 
invested with “the light that is divine.’’ 

His urbanity, his culture, courtesy, 
dignity and sympathy, his keen powers 
of observation and strong moral prin- 
ciples — in fact, every delightful quality 
of his noble nature — are mirrored in his 
letters and journal in crystal sentences 
which are frequently prose- poems — the 
condensation of the passing thought. 

Most prized among the riches that 
repay the student of the great poet’s life 
and character are the gems “ of purest 
ray serene’’ which gleam upon these 
autobiographical pages, revealing the 
purity and delicacy of the poet’s inner 
nature and higher moods. ‘' The poem 
measures the poet,’’ aptly writes Francis 
Underwood, one of Longfellow’s biog- 
raphers, ‘‘and it cannot be as broad as 
humanity unless the poet ise himself a 
representative man. ... The tipasures 
of the whole world have been open to 
our many-languaged man; the blossoms 
of every garden have yielded him per- 
fumes; in his verse we have the aroma 
distilled from millions of lilies and 
roses.’”’ In his journal and letters we 
have the delicate, unconscious fragrance 
from that purest flower—a serene, 
lovely and helpful life. 

Longfellow’s high aspirations were 
evidenced at an early age. From college 
he wrote his father: ‘‘ Whatever I do 
study ought to be engaged in with all 

my soul, for I will be eminent in some- 
thing... . You will acknowledge the 
usefulness of aiming high— at some- 
thing which it is impossible to overshoot, 
perhaps to reach.”’ 

Longfellow’s character, as is well 
known, was marked by an unusual 
maturity of thought and purpose. Hie 
parents, teachers, and all who came in 
contact with him in youth, had the ut- 
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most confidence in his uprightness and 
purity of character. He acknowledged 
the influence of his mother: ‘“ For me @ 
line from my mother is more efficacious 
than all the homilies preached in Lent.” 

A letter to his friend, Greene, illus- 
trates the motif of bis own life and 
work: “ You have a higher and nobler 
motive of action within you, believe 
me; look into your own heart and you 
will find the motive there. 1t is the love 
of what is intellectual and beautiful ; the 
love of literature ; the love of high con- 
verse with the great and good ; and then 
the speaking the truth in what you write 
and thereby exercising a good influence 
on those about you, bringing them, so 
far as you may, to feel a sympatby with 
all that is lovely and of good report.”’ 

He early showed the sweetness of his 
disposition. Apropos of criticism (often 
most difficult to bear), we find this letter 
from college to his father: ‘* Your 
opinion upon the subject of my writ- 
ing coincides in a great measure with 
that of Mr. Parsons, the editor of the 
Gazette, who says that I must use more 
care, or rather that it will be for my own 
advantage to use more care than my 
communications generally exhibit. All 
this is very candid in him, and, so far 
from displeasing me, is very acceptable 
advice. For although it may seem par- 
adoxical that any reference to one’s 
defects can be pleasant to the individual, 
yet the difficulty vanishes when this 
reference is followed by an expression of 
the belief that his own exertion can 
remedy the defect. You need not be 
apprehensive that my feelings will be 
wounded by anything that you deem it 
jast to say in the way of criticism; on 
the contrary, it will please as well as 
improve. me to hear what you think 
particularly needs improving.”’ 

Nearly a quarter of a century later we 
find the same large-mindedness and 
amiability displayed in tender consider- 
ation and dignity toward a harsh and 
spiteful critic, Edgar Allan Poe: ‘* The 
harshness of his criticisms I have never 
attributed to anything but the irritation 
of a sensitive nature chafed by some 
indefinite sense of wrong.”’ 

Of the teacher’s work, to which he 
gave such brilliant service through his 
prime, Longfellow had a high ideal: * I 
regard the profession of a teacher in a 
far more noble and elevated point of view 
than many do. I cannot help believing 
that he who bends in aright direction 
the pliant disposition of the young and 
trains up the ductile mind to vigorous 
and healthy growth does something for 
the welfare of his country and some- 
thing for the great interests of human- 
ity.” 

The poets of a nation are ever num- 
bered among its patriots. So it was 
with Longfellow. His sensitiveness pre- 
vented his active entrance into the 
“rancorous arena of politics.”” He 
wrote John G. Whittier, declining a 
Oongressional momination: ‘' Though 
a strong antislavery man, Iam not a 
member of any society, and fight under 
no single banner. At all times I shall 
rejoice in the progress of true liberty 
and in freedom from slavery of all 
kinds; but I cannot for a moment think 
of entering the political arena.’ On 
hearing of the imprisonment, in Diissel- 
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dorf, of his friend, the German poet, 
Freiligrath, for writing a song against 
the King of Prussia, his rightevus indig- 
nation and democracy found vent in the 
words: “Imprisoned for a song! So 
long as a king is left upon his throne 
there will be no justice in the earth.” 

Oo matters of conscience he said: 
“For my part I maintain there is no 
middle course.”’ 

Though Longfellow was never a leader 
in mirth, yet that he was highly appre- 
ciative of the humorous is frequently 
evidenced. He writes in his journal, after 
hearing a reading of Macbeth by Mrs. 
Kemble: “Just as she was giving the 
words of Banquo on first seeing the 
witches, ‘What are these, so withered 
and so wild in their attire?’ three be- 
lated women came trailing down the 
aisle to a front seat directly in the range 
of her eye. The effect was indescrib- 
ably ludicrous.” 

He voiced his enjoyment of life: ‘‘Is 
it not glorious to see what a great and 
convenient world we live in, and to go 
sailing aloft over it all looking down 
into the strange nests man has made for 
himself and called cities ?’’ 

Mach as he enjoyed travel, yet he 
said: ‘*‘ Traveling has its joys for him 
whose heart can whirl away in the 
sweep of life and ths eddies of the 
world, like a bubble catching a thousand 
different hues from the sun; but happier 
is he whose heart rides quietly at anchor 
in the peacefal haven of home.’”’ This 
utterance sprang from a heart fall of 
affection for the dear onesof home. He 
wrote his mother during his first ab- 
sence abroad: ‘I look forward to the 
distant day of our meeting until my 
heart swells in my throat and tears into 
my eyes.”’ ‘It is one of my weaknesses 
to become attached to people and 
places,” he said. 

Strongly, too, was he attached to his 
friends: ‘Through good report and 
through evil report, the voics of a 
friend has a wonder-working power; 
and from the very hour we hear it the 
fever leaves us.’?’ Yet when overwhelm- 
ing sorrow came upon him (for the com- 
paratively even tenor of his successful 
life was not without its tragedies) his 
friends could only gaze apon his voice- 
less grief. His journal received no con- 
fidences then. Its pages were an elo- 
quent blank. “With me all deep im- 
pressions are silent ones,”’ said the poet. 

From the richesof his wide sympa- 
thy sprang the beautiful flower of prac- 
tical charity. A January entry of ’50 
affords an apt illustration: ‘‘Saw Mr. 
Rogers, the shoe-dealer, giving new 
shoes to the wet cold feet of a little beg- 
gar girl. A beautifal charity.”’ The 
journal tells no more. On returning 
home, however, he wrote a note to Mr. 
Rogers, enclosing a bank-note and ask- 
ing to be permitted to share in his act of 
benevolence. 

Longfellow’s practical philosophy finds 
frequent expression in utterances like 
the following: ‘* Human life is made up 
mostly of a series of little disappoint- 
ments and little pleasures. The great 
wonder flowers bloom but once in a life- 
time as marriage and death.” ‘‘ My 
reading leads me to think that it is with 
thoughts as with money —those who 
have most appear before the world ina 
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plain dress; those who have little dash 
out in tawdry splendor.”’ ‘ It is folly to 
vex one’s self about the future. Live in 
the present. I find no other way of 
keeping my nerves quiet than this — to 
do with all my might whatever I have to 
do without thinking of the future in 
which most people live.” ‘ Nothing is 
quite so bad as it seems beforehand.” 
*“T have great faith in not saying much 
about a thing until you can say, ‘I have 
done it.’” ‘* Play the part of an un- 
strung bow for a while; let the mind lie 
awhile in the rain and sunshine of 
heaven unvexed by the laborious plow- 
share.” ‘“‘ Let us b3 calm and happy 
rather than excitable and nervous- 
minded. The calm, dull husbanding of 
one’s nervous energies, though less con- 
ducive to swift intellectual effort, is 
more so to happiness.”’ 

Essentially devout from youth, Long- 
fellow’s was a happy idea of Christian- 
ity: ‘‘ I conceive that if religion is ever 
to benefit us, it must be incorporated 
with our feelings and become in every 
degree identified with our happiness. 
And hence I love that view of Christian- 
ity which sets it in the light of a cheer- 
ful, kind-hearted friend.’’ In the fol- 


‘lowing words, written in his journal 


after a walk in the Boulevards of Paris, 
we trace his conception of the All- good 
and man’s share in the Divine plan: 
‘* How marvelous it is to me — the great 
and good providence of God ihat holds 
in its hand all this varied world. Goethe 
makes one of his heroes say that when- 
ever he lay down in the grass and with 
his sar close to the ground listened to 
the continuous hum of the innumerable 
little world in the stubble, he compre- 
hended better the omnipresence of the 
Deity, who made and preserved them 
all. With me the feeling is stronger in 
the crowds of a great city. Pause a mo- 
ment and reflect as you pass through a 
narrow lane in the suburbs of a metrop- 
olis; listen to the continuous hum of this 
‘ little world in the stubble; ’ make your- 
self feel, if you can, that the beings 
around you are not the insects of a day, 
but human beings, each with his history, 
insignificant to us, to Him all-important, 
each with a heart whose fibres are woven 
into the great web of haman sympathies, 
and none so small that when he dies some 
of the mysterious meshes are not broken. 
Follow out this train of thought, and 
then say with mo, ‘ Field and forest and 
stream, the earth and the air and the 
countless myriads of living things that 
dwell therein, preach the gospel of God’s 
providence; but more than all does man, 
the human creature, in his crowded 
cities and his manifold powers and wants 
and passions and deeds preach the same 
gospel. He is the great evangelist of his 
Oreator’s wisdom, power and goodness. 
And yet how often is he unconscious of 
his mission or reluctant to fulfil it, 
though to the studious mind he preaches 
still the one great doctrine.”’ 

The note of love and unity with the 
Divine will was the dominant one which 
controlled Longfellow’s spirit and gave 
him the “ peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding.’’ To him the world beyond 
the grave presented itself, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ with all the force of reality 
and yet with all the mystery of a dream. 
It is a glorious certainty to some, an ep- 
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palling certainty to others. Thitherward ders. When rescued she at once became un- they wouldn’t enjoy a blackbird pie.”’ 
the confiding spirit turns as to the‘shad- conscious, and remained so for thirteen 


ow of a great rock in a weary land; ’ or, 
fearing, trembling, doubting, shrinks 
back and yet aspires, denies and yet be- 
lieves.”” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


A WINTER SONG 


Overhead the gray clouds go, 

And the air is thick with snow; 

in the bitter icy blur 

Spectrally the trees confer; 

And the sad wind seems to cry, 
To a wild and woful tune, 

Sobbing down the shrouded sky, 

“QO for joy again, and June!” 





Heart beloved, have no fear ! 

Thine and mine is June-day cheer : 
For, though moans the sullen storm, 
Love shall keep our ingle warm. 


Now the shiveriug twilight brings 
Raven night, with brooding wings; 
Not a single star of hope 
Flowers on heaven’s gloomy slope; 
And adown the wailing blast, 

To that same wild, woful tune, 
Still that sobbing cry is cast — 
*O tor joy again, and June! ”’ 


Yet, beloved, shrink not thus ! 

Ali the yearis June for us, 

Since, though moans the sullen storm, 
Love still keeps our ingle warm. 


— CLINTON SCOLLARD, in Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


— It is estimated that in England one 
woman in every six earns her own living. 


—— Miss Helen M. Winslow bas accepted 
the position of director of the New Era Cook- 
ing School, 128A Tremont St., Boston. 

—— Miss Edna Sutermeister is studying 
landscape gardening at the Washington 
University, St. Louis. She is the only wom- 
an in her class. 


— The Woman's Journal, after stating 
that Austin Dobson’s daughter is a mission- 
ary in India, sent out by the Missionary 
Settlement for University Women, asks: 
“« By the way, was it not Austin Dobson who 
objected to women poets on the ground that 
a woman’s sphere was at home? ” 


—— Miss May Ashworth, the official type- 
writer to the House of Parliament — “‘ typ- 
ist ’? they call her in England — has held 
that position since March, 1895, when she re- 
ceived the appointment from Herbert Glad- 
stone, who was then Commissioner of Works. 


—— Mrs. Edward W. Reed, wife of Captain 
Reed of the American clipper ship “ T. F. 
Oakes,” has received from the British Lloyds 
a bronzes medal, with a testimonial letter 
commending her courage and ability in 
steering the vessel during the sickness of the 
crew and the disability of her husband 
through a stroke of paralysis. The ship was 
bound for New York from Hong Kong, and 
was so long in making the voyage that she 
was given up for lost, and surprised her 
agents by appearing months after they had 
ceased to look for her. 


— The Humane Society of England has 
awarded a medal to Miss Emma Hutton for 
saving her little niece from drowning in a 
well. Miss Hutton climbed down the side 
of the well which was ten feet deep, but was 
unable to get back with the child. As no 
one was within calling distance, she was 
obliged to stand for hours in five feet of ice- 
cold water with the little girl on her shoul- 
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* A blackbird pie, auntie? ”’ 
“Yes. Do you kaow your Mother 
Goose, — 
*** Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of 
tye, 
Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a 


hours. Miss Hatton is only eighteen. — 
Woman’s Journal. 


—— Dr. Mary Wood Allen, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for some years superintendent of the 
purity work in the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, has been chosen by pie ??” 
the general officers as successor to Mrs. ‘ 

Josephine Butler ip the department of And 
work forthe promotion of social purityin ‘*‘ When the pie was opened the birds began 


the World’s W.C. T. U. to sing, 
—— Mrs. Sallie Shiver, of Acree, Ga., now Wasn’t thata dainty dish to set before 
ninety years old, has, according to a local the king?’” 


paper, 235 children, grandchildren, great- finished Oora, laughing. 

grandchildren and great-great-grandchil- “ That is right,” said her aunt, “ and it 

dren, besides 75 who have died. Therefore really was a dainty dish that I made for 

a total reaches + ogee co i Mos my Mission Band last winter. It was 

= spebatg tba the manners concave om only the refreshments of my meeting — 
. a@ more serious part came before. I made 

—— For thirty-two years Miss Emma An- 4g large map of India on a piece of white 
pable worked as bookkeeper and accountant cloth, putting marke where our mission 
4 the office of the Salem ( Mass.) Gazette. stations are. I had as many gilt paper 

ben in ber seventeenth year, or in Febru- 
ary, 1866, she went to the office of the Gazette stars as there were stations, and I let the 
and learned to set type, but she was soon Children take turns in pinning one on 
taken by the proprietors into the counting- OVer each mark. They enjoyed this 
room and given full charge of the books —a very much. I asked them why 1 used 
position which she held almost to the date stars, really meaning that light had 
of her death, which recently occurred. come to those places, but one dear little 

—— Speaking of Mrs. Lucy Curtis, who girl answered, ‘Because the Star of 
was elected mayor of Cimarron, Kan.,some Bethlehem shines there.’ Well, after 
time ago, the Kansas Oity World says: “She that I talked to them awhile and told as 
conducts the business of Cimarron with a much as seemed best about the horrors 
master hand, and while her election was 4 the famine, and the sad heathen cus- 
looked upon as a joke,she is now regarded 
as the best mayor that Cimarron has ever toms of India, but just as the little faces 
had. Cimarron at this time is weighted gan to grow too serious I brought out 
down witb alarge municipal indebtedness ™y blackbird pie to finish the afternoon. 
contracted in a county seat war. Mrs.Cur- ‘‘I had taken a common earthen-ware 
tis has taken the matter in hand,and is pie-plate and cut by ita circle of brown 
handling it to the satisfaction of the bond- wrapping paper, a half-inch or more 
holders and taxpayers.” larger than the plate. All over the 

= centre of this paper I cut with a knife 

FOUR AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS little slitean inch long, irregularly, yet , 
parallel to one another, and twenty-four 
in number. Then I pasted the paper 
66 UNT MARY, I do wish you would over the pie-plate, much as one would 
suggest something for a mis- putonareal top crust, only I made the 
sionary meeting for our Janior League. paper come well over the edge of the 
I try to have one the firat Saturday plate. I took some brown water-color 
afternoon in each month, but I’ve had paint — a cheap cake from the children’s 
six now, and it seems as if I were wholly box —and made brown splashes here 
out of ideas.”’ and there around the edges and over the 

“Tell me what you have tried, Cora,’”’ middle until a little way off it looked al- 
said the elder lady, smiling. most like a pie. 

‘* Well, once I had a Japanese tea. | ‘“‘Now the blackbirds! 1 cut twenty- 
decorated the room with all the Japanese four slips of paper, nearly aninch wide, 
things I had or could borrow, made my- of varying lengths. One end of each I 
self a costume, and told each child to cut into the shape of a bird’s head with a 
bring a tea cup—a Japanese one, if bill, This head part I blackened over 
possible. Then I gave them a drink of with ink on both sides, save a little spot 
hot cocoa — it was a cold winter day — foraneye. On the white part of each 
and told them all I could find out about slip I printed plainly some short fact 
Japan and our mission work. They were about India, its people, or our mission 
so interested that they kept bringing me work. I bent the slips so the little black 
pennies of their own accord, ‘for Japan,’ heads stood up at right angles; then as 
for a month after. That was my best soon asI slipped the printed parts into 
meeting. Ihadoneon South America, the slits in my crust, there was my black- 
because some of the children knew Miss bird pie all ready, and you can hardly 
M., the missionary; and one on China, think how queer it looked to see those 
when I had an idol to show them, and four and twenty bird-heads peeping out 
told them about the Chinese Sunday- of the pie. 
school I visited in Washington. The “Atthe meeting I let each child pull 
othér three were home missionary meet- outa bird till all were gone. Then they 
ings. It was easy to arrange a good one read aloud the facts, we took our offer- 
about Alaska; we had one about the ing, and the meeting wasdone. But the 
schools for colored children, and such an children saved their little birds, and 
interesting one about our far Western often I was astonished to find how much 
work. After that day the children they remembered about India.” : 
brought in books and papers and clothes a breathed a long sigh of relief, and 
until we sent a box to Kansas. But now ts ‘Auntie, you are always such a help 

I scarcely know what to do.” tome! Iam going to the kitchen thie 

“You haven’t had India at all,” said Very minute for a pie- plate.” 

Aunt Mary, thoughtfully. ‘‘I wonder if Wilbraham, Maas. 


GRACE M. AUSTIN. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OPEN FIRES 


CHILLY northwester, says a writer in 
the Evening Post, a sombre western 
sky in which the sun had left dull, glowing 
crimson streaks, made me see that the wood 
was set in skillful order on the irons; briny 
sea-driftwood bleached and dried by July 
suns upon the hot, dry sand, laid so that the 
keen wind could pass eagerly between the 
logs and fan to their full beauty those many- 
colored flames which drift-wood holds when 
the salt has once penetrated its unprotected 
heart. 

By the subtlety which flame forever exer- 
cises, a multitude of things which fire-wor- 
shipers have said and sung in its praise came 
to my mind with the creeping light and 
flash, and I felt that it would not be a thank- 
less task to gather intoa handy volume the 
whole treasury of tributes which say for us, 
as poets will, the things we think and feel, 
but cannot utter. 

Few of this generation have read poor 
Cowper’s sensitively keen perceptions of the 
cherm of winter evenings as he rehearses 
them from “ the falling of the curtain of re- 
pose on man and beast ” to “ the not unde- 
lightful hour spent in winter twilight, 
while the glowing hearth with faint fllumi- 
nation uplifts the shadows to the ceiling, 
there to dance uncouthly in the quivering 
flame.’”” Even Longfellow’s “ Fire of Drift- 
wood ”’ is not known toa tithe of those who 
think they have him ail by heart. Mr. 
Warner’s inimitably humorous “ Back-Log 
Studies ’’ have been little read in this last 
decade. Noone could tell who said: “ No 
wonder that you are ever ready to move from 
one fireplaceless house into another.”’ 

I have been looking among the beautiful 
productions of the great New York empori- 
ums devoted to the sale of things which ap- 
pertain to open fires, that I might enlighten 
a friend who wanted to buy a fitting shrine 
for her household fire-altar. I thought much 
ot Mr. Warner. I felt like distributing the 
ficst pages of his witty book as atract to 
fireplace-makers. The merits of ‘“ gas- 
logs,” their minute imitativeness, their la- 
borious irregularities, were so set forth to 
me that I with difficulty resisted startling 
the clever salesman by inquiring in Mr. 
Warner's own words: ‘** Can you poke it? ”’ 
No one has entered tbe inner court of the 
fire-worshipers who does not understand 
the joys of titting dreamily before the blaze, 
and poking and stirring it into ever-increas- 
ing warmth and brilliancy. Nor is he more 
than a neophyte who has not at midnight re- 
luctantiy covered the glowing mass of em- 
bers, and perhaps a half-charred end of a 
hickory log, with a mantie of red-gray ashes, 
piling up the mound against the smoky 
back, while the warm bark of the stump 
sent out a fragrant *‘ good-night.’”’ Here 
again 1 chance to find myself in good 
company; Longfellow’s sonnet to Charles 
Sumner, inspired by this very act, goes 
straight to the heart of the initiated. 

* Rosalind always lights the fire, and one 
of the pleasantest impressions of the an- 
nual ceremonial is the glow of the first 
blaze upon her fair face and waving hair. 
Two little heads mingled their wealth of 
golden tresses at one end of the rug, intent 
upon the quiet, mysterious contagion of the 
flame.’”” Mr. Mabie was generous to give us 
this lovely picture. No such magnetic con- 
tact with the comforting spirit of the blaze 
awaits the owner of princely fireplaces en- 
closing pairs of gas logs. John Thomas will 
turn the gas-key and apply the match on the 
ashesless hearth,and nobody’s heart will be 
soothed by its visionless light. 

Every one admits the physical good of an 
open fire; every one acknowledges its help- 
fulness in the sick-room and nursery. I 
never heard a contradiction except from a 
man with a patent ventilator who pointed to 
my wide-mouthed fireplace and said, solemn- 
ly: *‘ Every particle of pure air in this room 
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is being carried away from you upthat chim- 
ney.” But the good they are capable of to 
our minds and hearts we realize too little. 
What Mr. Mabie calls the “‘ moral uses of a 
fireon the hearth ”’ are so patent to those 
who dwell beside one that they would give 
up many a luxury before they would deprive 
themselves of what is to them the type of all 
the wholesome influences of home. It wel- 
comes, it cheers, it thaws the hard crust the 
world’s coldness has formed over our hearts; 
it deepens the friendships of those who close 
around its cheerful light and warmth, and 
to the imaginative mind “ it is a window 
into a most charming world.” 


——S— ee 


A LIFE STORY 


“ He is too young to know it now, 
But some day he will know.” 


— Eugene Field. 


Above her little sufferer’s bed, 
With all a mother’s grace, 
She stroked the curly, throbbing head, 
And smoothed the fevered face 
‘* He does not know my love, my _ + 
My toil of heart and hand; 
But some day in the after years, 
Some day he’!l understand; 
Some jay he’ll know 
I loved him so. 
Some day he’ll understand.”’ 


A wild lad plays his thoughtless part 
As fits his childhood’s lot, 
And tramples on his mother’s heart 
Ofttimes and knows it not. 
He plays ong his noisy mates 
Nor knows his truest friend; 
His mother sighs, as still she waits, 
*“ Some day "i comprehend ; 
The day will be 
When he will see, 
Some day he’ll comprehend.” 


The strong youth plays his strenuous part; 
His mother waits alone, 
And soon he finds another heart, 
The mate unto his own. 
She gives him up in joy and woe, 
He takes his young bride’s hand, 
His mother murmurs, ** Will he know 
And ever understand ? 
When will he know 
I love him so; 
Ween will he understand ?”’ 


The strong man fights his battling days, 
The fight is bard and grim, 
His mother’s plain, old-fashioned ways 
Have little charm for him. 
The dimness falls around her years, 
The shadows ’round her stand, 
She mourns in loneliness and tears, 
** He’ll never understand. 
He’ll never know 
1 loved him so; 
He’ll never understand.”’ 


A bearded man of serious years 
Bends down above the dead, 
And rains the tribute of his tears 

Over an old, gray head. 
He stands the open grave above, 
Amid the mourning bands; 
And pow he knows his mother’s love, 
And now he understands. 
Now doth he know 
She loved him so, 
And now he understands. 


— Sam Walter Foss. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE LITTLE LANTERN 


EMMA BATES HARVEY. 


HERE was once a tiny Japanese lan- 
tern. It was so small and homely 
that no one wanted to buy it. It bap- 
pened by mistake one day to be sold jn 
an order of costly and beautiful lanterns. 
The little lantern was mocked by the 
large and handsome ones. It said noth- 
ing, but it felt very badly. 

The man who bought the lanterns 
wanted to use them to decorate his sea- 
side villa in honor of a great procession. 
The night came for the procession, and 
one after the other the lanterns were 
taken out and strang around the house. 
They were al] much admired, except the 
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homely little lantern, which, when first 
seen, was laughed at by every one. 

From its obscure corner it looked out 
upon the gay scenes and said nothing, 
although it felt very badly. 

The lanterns were all lighted, for the 
grand procession was soon to go by. 
They all danced gaily around in the 
evening breeze. 

Suddenly there wasacry, ‘ The pro- 
cession is coming!” Just then there 
was a quick gust of wind, and, to the 
dismay of every one, one after the other 
each lantern went out — every one, ex- 
cepting the homely little lantern, which 
shone steadily on. 

** Quick! matches! ’’ the master shout- 
ed; but for some reason none were to be 
had. 

‘* What shall we do?” he shouted 
again; ‘‘ the procession is just around the 
corner, and here all is darkness.”’ 

The master glanced at the homely lit- 
tle lantern. The music from the proces- 
sion was coming nearer. 

He glanced at the little lantern once 
more. Its light -vas small, but still it 
was burning. 

Quickly he took it, and carefully, 
going from one to the other, he relight- 
ed the darkened lanterns by its aid, and 
was jast hanging up the little one again 
when the procession appeared. 

“The homely little lantern by its 
faithfulness has done more than all the 
rest,’”’ the master said. 


The little lantern said nothing, but. 


was very happy. 
Graniteville, Mass. 





THE MAGIC APPLE 


UOCH a rainy day!” said little 
Amy, dolefully. ‘I wish that I 
knew something new to do.”’ 

‘When I was a little girl,” said her 
mamma, ‘‘ I used to think it great fun to 
make a magic apple and surprise my 
papa. How would you like to make one 
for your papa?”’ 

Amy was delighted with the idea, and 
brought a large, fair apple. Her mamma 
gave her a long needle and a strong 
thread, and showed her how to takea 
long stitch in the apple close under the 
skin. Amy drew the thread, leaving 
about two inches hanging out of the 
apple ; then she put the needle into the 
very hole that it came out of, and took 
another long stitch, and so on all around 
the apple, at the end bringing the needle 
and thread out of the very first hole ; 
then she took hold of both ends of the 
thread and pulled hard, but carefully, 
and all the thread came out of the first 
hole. Amy rubbed the apple, which was 
a fine red one, until it shone like glass. 
The needleholes did not show. 

When her papa came home, Amy gave 
him the apple, and he sat down by the 
fire to eat it. He began to peel it with 
his sharp knife. Oh, how surprised he 
looked when the apple suddenly fell in 
two when he had it a little more than 
half peeled! 

Amy was pleased and surprised, too, 
for she had not realized that she had cut 
the apple in two under the skin when 
she pulled the thread out; but she had. 

Any child, with a little care, can make 
a magic apple just as Amy did, and sur- 
prise somebody very much. — Youth’s 
Companion. 
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CENTRAL INDIA CONFERENCE 
Lucknow, January 20 


OPENING ADDRESS OF BISHOP FOSS. 


BRETHREN AND SISTERS, DEARLY BE- 
LOVED IN THE LORD: You meet this year 
under circumstances somewhat novel. In 
all its previeus sessions this Conference has 
had but a single president. It was organized 
under the supervision of one of the General 
Superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as its president, and since the year 
1888 has had for its sole president a Mission- 
ary Bishop. The General Conference, the 
great law-making body of our church, at its 
last session, in 1896, thought it wise to intro- 
duce intothe law of the church a provision 
for the joint superintendency of every 
mission under the supervision of a Mission- 
ary Bishop, by that Bishop and the General 
Superintendents of the whole church once 
in each quadrennium. In accordance with 
this arrangement you meet this year under 
the presidency of two of your Bishops. 

Permit me frankly to say that it is e very 
great pleasure to meto have been assigned 
by my colleagues to this official visitation. 
When almost eighteen years ago! was eiected 
to my present office,and began to consider 
the probability of my assignment to foreign 
visitations, no missionary field under the 
care of our church seemed to me so inviting 
as India; and I hoped before many years 
should slapse to be assigned to the Uonfer- 
ences in this immensely populous and ex- 
ceedingly interesting country. Two years 
later a severe physical injury, with its con- 
sequent lingering disability, rendered it 
impracticable for me to receive tnat arsign- 
ment, and some of my junior colleagues 
enjoyed the great satisfaction of this visita- 
tion instead of myself. Four years ago, 
however, my long-cherished hope seemed 
likely in large part to be realized. Having 
been assigned by the Board of Bishops to the 
official visitation of Eastern Asia, the Board 
of Managers of the Missionary Society gave 
me a special commission, together with my 
greatly esteemed present traveling com- 
panion, Rev. John F. Goucher, D. D., to 
make careful inquiry on one specific line 
into the condition of our missions through- 
out India and Europe; but having started ou 
this errand I was arrested and turned back 
at the end of the first thousand miles by 
another bodily injury. Excuse these personal 
allusions, which are intended simply to show 
you with what great pleasure I now realize 
my long-cherished expectation of visiting 
India. 

In the name of the Board of Bishops, and 
of our church at home,I bring you most 
cordial greetings. I know that this is Meth- 
odism greeting Methodism, and by no means 
the salutation of one church by another. 
You belong to us, and we belong to you. 
We are one in the Lord Jesus Christ, one also 
in Methodist character, traditions, doctrine, 
polity, experience, fellowship, and brotherly 
love. It would be impossible for me to tell 
you how dear you are to the church in 
America, how intense our interest is in your 
welfare, with what admiration and gratitude 
to Almighty God we have watched your 
history from the beginning, suffering with 
you in your trials, rejoicing with you in 
your joys; and how we are filled with wonder 
and thankfulness tothe great Head of the 
Church for the marvelous success which from 
time to time in sundry places and in various 
ways has marked the unique history of 
Methodism in India. 

You will not expect from mea résumé of that 
history, nor of the progress achieved since 
your last biennial session. Your greatly be- 
loved and indefatigable resident Bishop can 
of course render you this service with very 
much fuller intelligence than myself. You 
will rather expect me candidly to state some 
of my impressions concerning the situation 
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as it strikes ope who, altbough a stranger in 
the country, is not altogether a stranger to 
the work of our Methodism in India. From 
the other side of the globe I have been 
a careful observer of Methodism in India 
from the year it was planted until now. As 
@ member of the Board of Managers of the 
Missionary Society and of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee, and for eighteen years 
with much fuller and more frequent sources 
of knowledge as a member of the Board of 
Bishops, I have informed myself about it, 
and have felt profounder interest in it than 
in any other mission work under the care of 
our church. Some of the impressions thus 
formed at a distance have been strongly con- 
firmed, and, I may say, greatly intensified, 
by the observations of the past three months 
and by my careful conversations with your 
missionary workers in the field. 

First of all, I have been struck with the 
patent fact that India Methodism has 


BROAD AND SOLID FOUNDATIONS, 


In my judgment it has occasion to hold in 
grateful and lasting memory the names of 
William Butler and William Taylor. Other 
Dames occur to me of workers now in the 
field worthy of similar honor, but I may 
mention these two fathers of different de- 
partments of your work without invidious- 
ness, because they long since left this field, 
and in age and feebleness are lingering 
awhile in Beulah before ascending to receive 
their starry crown. William Butler, flaming 
with zeal, full of continental and even world- 
wide ambition for Christ and for Methodism, 
devised large things; bought or begged large 
compounds; built well; and, having accom- 
plished a great foundation work in this 
country, went forth at the call of the church 
to achieve the rare distinction of being the 
founder of a second mission on another con- 
tinent. William Taylor seems to me to have 
done two important things for india Meth- 
odism —in giving it a really remarkable 
impulse in several great cities on evangel- 
istic lines, being God’s appointed leader of 
a general revival movement the fruits of 
which are still conspicuous in not a few of 
your very excellent ministerial and lay 
workers ; and also in founding several strong 
churches on the principle of self-support. 
You will all gladly join me in the prayer 
that these veteran heroes, who can no longer 
go forth to battle, may in their declining 
years be abundantly cheered and comforted 
by that infinite grace of which they have 
been God’s appointed channels to many 
souls. 

That the foundations of Methodism in this 
empire have been solidly laid is plainly 
indicated in many ways; among the rest in 
these: the variety, thoroughness, and ex- 
cellence of its educational system for both 
natives and Europeans, extending from the 
kindergarten and the humblest village 


schools through regular gradations to a well- | 


equipped and creditable theological semi- 
nary; and also its thorough utilization of the 
Methodistic polity, doctrines, and experience 


which have been in every land the vital | 


forces of Methodism from the days of John 
Wesley until now. It has been particularly 
interesting to me to observe the workings of 
your district conferences, and recall to mind 
the striking historical fact that the district 
conference had its conception and birth in 
India before the General Conference gave it 
legislative standing. I have also been struck 
at your camp-meetings and love-feasts with 
the definite, and often the strikingly fresi 

and unique, statements of personal religiou 

experience given by the native converts; and 
by the positively Methodistic type of the 
preaching which I have heard, alike from 
the missionaries and from the natives. Dur- 
ing four days at the Hathras meia the doc 

trine of the Holy Spirit, at once as the divine 
witness to persona! salvation and as the 
divine anointing for service, received such 
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emphasis as I have not known it to receive 
in any similar meeting in America. 

Another impression which I have received, 
but which I must guardedly state, lest my 
words should seem fulsome, relates to 


THE CHARACTER OF THE WORKERS. 


One of the surest and readiest tests of any 
great movement may be found in its reflex 
effect upon its promoters. I have, there- 
fore, observed with care the men and the 
women who have been attracted to this 
field, the years of service they have ren- 
dered in it,and their anxiety to return after 
health-seeking furloughs; the recruits who 
have been raised upon the soil; and what 
manner of spirit has been developed in both 
these classes of workers. During all my 
ministry I have had my private, Eieventh of 
Hebrews, my personal roster of the heroes 
of the faith— holy men and women, zealous 
for God and for all goodness, not indeed 
perfect, especially not perfect critics, but 
better saints by far than Samson and Rahab, 
and Jephtha, who have place in the apos- 
tolic roster; self-denying, zealous, growing, 
believing workers “of whom the world is 
not worthy,” and at whose feet I am glad to 
sit. To this list I have been able with clear 
conviction to make several additions from 
various ranks of your workers, both native 
and foreign, since I came to India. There 
are shadows in every picture; there was a 
Jadas among the apostles, and no doubt. 
there were weak men not overburdened by 
common sense or devotion among the Sev- 
enty; yet in those days Christianity was 
planted and grew; and it has been planted 
and hae grown in India. 

It has grown marvelously. I must name ae 
an impression (which has been to me almost 
a painful one) its comparatively recent and, 
for reasons which you will understand, ite 
seriously embarrassing 


EVANGELISTIC SUCCESSES. 


Methodism has always preached salvation 
now to any repenting sinner, and has in ev- 
ery land been taken at ite word. John and 
Charles Wesley uniquely said that “ God 
then thrust them out to raise a holy people.’’ 
This statement carried both the revival im- 
pulse and the inward propulsion of territori- 
al expansion which has characterized Meth- 
odism in every land from then till now. Both 
these impulses are conspicuous in India 
Methodism. William Butler, under the ad- 
vice of Bishop Simpson and Dr. Durbin who 
sent him out, after full consultation with 
the heads of sundry missions in this country, 
gladly accepted the assignment of a compar- 
atively small field in Northern India, and be- 
gan his work. The good seed grew, and 
sent out branches like those of the banyan 
tree; they have dropped their roote here and 
there all about India and Burmah and Ma- 


“Back 
it Goes” 


Iam emphatic in my orders 
to my grocer for Cleveland's 
If he sends 
anything else but Cleveland's 
back it goes, and he knows it. 
Mrs. L. C. P. 
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laysia, and they are bearing fruits which en- 
title them to be recognized as an integral 
part of “ world-wide Methodism.” 

When, some ten years ago, one of your vet- 
eran and most esteemed missionaries was 
elected to the bishopric of this vast field, he 
electrified the churches in many places by 
declaring his sober hope that he might live 
to see the time when there would be ten 
thousand heathen converted in India under 
the care of our church in a single year. Some 
good people who heard this utterance won- , 
dered whether it was the prophetic utterance 
of an apostle of God, or the passionate cry of 
a fanatic. That dilemma was solved years 
ago by successes transcending the vision of 
the seer. In my preliminary tour of obser- 
vation in Northern India it was my great 
privilege to see rich fruits already harvested, 
and amid the ripening fields to find credible 
indications that very many thousands more 
of raw heathen might be brought speedily 
and with fair intelligence to forsake their 
idols and begina new life with their faces 
toward the Cross, and with public profession 
of taith in Christ by baptism, if only we 
could provide them (as one of the native 
preachers said in my hearing) with “ hold- 
ers-up.’”’ This exp!ains my use of the word 
‘*painful.”” My soul bas been distressed by 
the thought that the Providence and Spirit 
of God, in answer to the prayers sent up 
through succeeding generations of faithful 
sowing and very scanty reaping, have outrun 
the faith and the liberality of the church, 
and have made your riches your greatest em- 
barrassment. You have recently observed a 
day of prayer for “ the awakening of India;”’ 
there is more urgent need of prayer for the 
awakening of America to the greatness of the 
opportunity and the duty of the hour. 

Since | cameto India I have heard mission- 
aries of three branches of the Christian 
Church sadly admit that, after a great many 
years of diligent and «xpensive Jabor in the 
educational field in certain large cities, they 
have not had through that work a single con- 
vert; and one of them positively declared 
that even two or three conversions would 
speedily break up entirely his school for 
high-caste natives. I am well aware that our 
work has reached a few persons of aimost 
every caste, but 1 am profoundly thankful 
that it has effectually reached tens of thou- 
sauds of outcasts, and I trust that from that 
foundation it will work ite way through all 
ranks of society. 


GRAVE PROBLEMS 


confront us in this vast, various, intensely 
interesting field, which ought no longer t» 
be spoken of as India and Malaysia, but as 
Southern Asia. One ofthe chief of these is 
the question of the relation of self-support to 
the contributions of men and women and 
money from the church in America. No 
doubt if India is ever saved, it must under 
God be saved by India. America can never 
save India. England can never save India. 
Yet help must be given until Christianity is 
thorougbly established in every part of the 
land, and until the power of self-support, 
not only in the lowest item of pecuniary con- 
tribution, but in the higher matters of Chris- 
tian education, of developed brains, of holy 
character, and of the power of wise and 
effective and permanent ecclesiastical seif- 
government, shall have been fully reached. 
How best to move forward towards such self- 
support you have long considered. At the re- 
cent Annual Conferences it has been with 
me a matter of the most careful inquiry and 
etudy. Suggestions relating to it, originat- 
ing largely with Dr. Goucher, have been sent 
upto youas memorials from these Confer- 
ences, and, I am sure, will receive your most 
careful attention. i trust some conclusions 
may be reached by you which, while imme- 
diately and largely effective in your own 
field, will not in any degree tend to dimin- 
ish, but rather to stimulate and augment, 
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the contributions from our churches in 
America. 
Few things in India have impressed me 


more strongly than the manifest 
ADAPTATION OF METHODISM 


to the educational and evangelistic work 
needed here. Christians of other churches 
than ours have observed with admiration the 
remarkable ease and efficiency with which 
our system adjusts itself to the peculiarities 
of the most diverse peoples in all zones and 
among all races. Having originated, and 
having thus far secured its greatest successes, 
among Anglo-Saxons, on shores swept by the 
freezing winds of the North Atlantic, and on 
immense prairies bound for half the year in 
chains of ice, Methodiam flourishes just as 
well where mangoes blush and punkahs 
wave. ‘‘ From tbe east and west and north 
and south ” it is evermore sending up blood- 
washed spirits to join the shining ranks 
around the throne ot God. The true follower 
of John Wesley is not he who gropes in the 
dust to find his very footprints, but the man 
who catches his spirit and all-animating pur- 
pose, and employs his general methods saga- 
ciously, adapting them to ever changing 
needs. Believing this, American Methodism 
long since adjusted its methods to the condi- 
tions of a rapidly-growing continental pop- 
ulation free from the shackles of an Estab- 
lished Church. 

You have found it practicable and useful 
to transplant in this country almost every 
particular institution and method of Amer- 
ican Methodism. You have the Episcopacy, 
the General Conference, this Centra! Conter- 
ence (which might be characterized as in 
some sense a revised, abridged, and, let us 
trust, improved edition of tne General Con- 
ference), Annua), District, and Quarterly 
Conferences, both the itinerant and the local 
ministry, the exhorter and the class-leader, 
and the various other officers so well-known 
to Methodism. Some of these institutions 
and offices you have adjusted to the special 
conditions and needs of the peopie among 
whom you work, with manifestiy excellent 
resuits. In particular, your enlargement of 
the work of the district conferences and ap- 
pointment of pastor-teachers and of the 
leaders of the daily village prayers, furnish 
illustration of skilful adaptation to new en- 
vironments. 

W hile the results already realized are a rich 
fruitage of the labors which preceded them 
and an inspiration for the workers who are 
bearing the burdens of today, they are also 
an earnest of larger ingatherings which must 
come in multiplied millions before India will 
have realized her redemption. Standing as we 
do between the exceptional success of the 


past and the limitless opportunities of the | 


immediate future, there is no question de- 
manding our consideration of greater grav- 
ity than what modifications of ocr economy 
may be necessary to provide for the careful 


SUPERVISION OF THE NATIVE AGENCIES 


needed to furnish instruction and education 
for the multitudes willing to accept the 
Gospel. 

No words of mine can fitly express the in- 
terest felt by American Methodism and by 


your Board of Bishops in your work and in | 


your success. You are an integral and not- 


able factor in a great world movement. John | 


Wesley prophetically said, ‘‘ The world is my 
parish.” His prophecy is swiftly becoming 


history — nowhere more swiftly than right | 


here. The institution of the missionary 


bishopric in this region was meant to make | 
this wondrous history more rapid. In tak- | 


ing that action the church had no thought 
of holding you off at arm's length. She 
presses you to her heart. The new bishopric 
was made “ co-ordinate ” with the old. To 


some extent, however, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted, the close bond of sympathy and in- 
at home has been 


terest with the church 
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weakened in consequence of the cessation of 
the old-time biennial visits of the General 
Superintendents. No one wished it so; all 
regretted it; and the General Missionary 
Committee in 1891 asked the General Confer- 
ence to direct the renewal of such official 
visitations. It was felt that the interest of a 
field so vast, with works so varied and so 
rapidly developing and extending, needed to 
be represented to the church on the plat- 
form, through the press, in the Board of 
Managers, and especially at every meeting of 
the General Missionary Committee, by more 
than one official voice; and that the bond of 
sympathy between India and America could 
be best maintained and strengthened by the 
careful reports and intelligent pleadings of a 
succession of official observers. Therefore 
am I here; and therefore the law of the 
church provides that others shall quadren- 
nially succeed me in like official visitations. 

One important action taken by the Central 
India Conference at its last session furnishes 
clear indication of your sense of the mani- 
fest need of more episcopal supervision. I 
refer, of course, to the request then made for 
the election of an additional Missionary 
Bishop. The notable progress secured since 
that time, and the very great, I may even 
say startling, development of the manifest 
possibilities of far more rapid progress in 
the near future, render that need still more 
urgent. There is no one of the Bishops of 
our church whose responsibilities are so 
grave, and whose daties of supervision, in 
view of the swift developments which are 
sure to come in Southern Asia, are of such 
vast and far-reaching importance as those 
of your resident Bishop. The last General 
Uonference gave earnest consideration to 
the question of the increase of episcopal 
supervision necessary in this immense ter- 
ritory, and thought it wise to attempt to 
supply that need by a method other than 
that which you had suggested. Few quea- 
tions can engage the attention of the next 
General Conference which will require 
greater wisdom than this, the right solution 
of which will be fraught with more im- 
portant results for the future of Methodism, 
not only in Southern Asia, but also asa 
precedent in other mission fields, and possi- 
bly even in America itself. I know you will 
join me in the fervent prayer that He who 
raised up Methodism, and has guided its 
course from the beginning till now, will 
give wisdom for this emergency. 





Ministers Speak 


They Tell What Creat Things 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Done 
for Them and Their Children— 
Read What They Say. 

“ By a severe attack of diphtheria I lost 
two of my children. I used Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as a tonic both for myself and 
little girl and found it most excellent as 
a means to restore the impoverished blood 
to its natural state and as a help to appe- 
tite and digestion. Idepend uponit when 
I need a tonic and I find it at once effica- 
cious.” Rev. C. H. Smiru, Congrega- 
tional parsonage, Plymouth, Conn. 

‘Our eldest child had scrofula trouble 
ever since he was two years old. His face 
became a mass of sores. I was finaliy ad- 
vised by an old physician to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and we did so. The child is 
now strong and healthy and his skin is 
clear and smooth.”’ Rev. R. A. GAmpP, 
Valley, Iowa. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggiets. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





ure the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 25c 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
First Quarter Lesson X 


SUNDAY, MaRcH 6, 1898. 
Matt. 12: 1-13. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U.S. N. 


JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 


1 Preliminary 

1. GOLDEN TEXT: The Son of man is Lord even of 
the Sabbath day. — Matt. 12: 8. 

2. DATE: A. D. 28; early summer. 

8% PLACE: Near Capernaum. 

4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt. 12: 1-13. 
Tuesday Matt. 12: 14-23. Wednesday Isa. 58: 8-14. 
Thursday Jer. 17: 19-27. Friday—Acts 13: 42-52. 


Saturday — Lake 13:10 1/. Sunday Mark 2: 23 to 
3: 6, 


Il Introductory 


Our Lesson records two cases of Sab- 
bath “ desecration.” The disciples of 
Jesus had dared, in the presence of the 
Pharisees, to violate the Sabbatic pre- 
cepts of the latter by plucking ears of 
grain, as they went through the fields, 
to stay their hanger. Jesus, in reply to 
the angry protests of these watchful 
foes, quoted David's course, who, under 
a like stress of hunger, had entered the 
sanctuary onthe Sabbath and eaten the 
sacred bread from the golden table — 
bread which it was lawful only for the 
priests to eat. And then He reminded 
these harsh censors that the Sabbath, in 
its primary ordination, ‘‘ was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath;” and 
concluded with the startling assertion 
that, being the Son of man, the Repre- 
sentative and Lord of humanity, He was 
the Lord also of the Sabbath. 

Another violation of rabbinical pre- 
cepts oecurred on a subsequent Sabbath, 
in one of the synagogues. Jesus was 
present, acd also His watchful enemies. 
In the congregation was a man whose 
right hand, palsied and withered, hung 
helpless at his side. There was no im- 
mediate necessity in this case as in the 
last. The man would not suffer by wait- 
ing until the evening or the next day. 
Would Jesus dare break their law? He 
did not leave them long in doubt. He 
would teach them that works of mercy, 
as well as those of necessity, were aliow- 
able on the Sabbath day. First, He bade 
the man stand forth before them all. 
Then, facing His accusers, He put to 
them the question: “ Is it lawful on the 
Sabbath to do good, or to do evil? to 
save life, or to destroy it?” They had 
no reply to a question so ubvious as this. 
Then reminding them that it was held 
by them allowable to draw a sheep from 
a pit into which it had fallen on the Sab- 
bath day — and surely a man was worth 
more than a sheep — He ended His ad- 
dress by declaring that it was lawful to 
do good on the Sabbath. For one mo- 
ment, during or at the close of this ad- 
dress, He looked upon them with a 
glance of holy anger — a glance, how- 
ever, not unmixed with pity — at the 
hardening of their hearts. Then He 
turned to the man, and bade him stretch 
forth his hand. The man believingly 
obeyed, and at once, under the gaze of 

all, the hand was healed. 


Ill Expository 


1. Atthattime (R. V., ‘‘ season ”’) — not 
a definite expression, but according to Luke 
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(6: 1), who is more precise, “‘ the second Sab- 
bath after the first.” The time was between 
the barley and the wheat harvests (between 
the Passover and Pentecost) and the Sabbath 
referred to may have been the second of the 
seven that intervened between these feasts. 
On the Sabbath — our Saturday. Through 
the corn (R. V., “ cornfields ”). — Indian 
corn was known to the Egyptians; it is not 
certain that it was known to the Hebrews. 
Either barley or wheat is meant here, the 
first ripening ip the spring at the time of the 
Passover; the second, two months later. Dis- 
ciples were a hungered. — The fast on the 
Sabbath was not to be broken, according to 
rabbinic law, until after the morning prayers 
in the synagogue. They were probably re- 
turning from the services. Began to pluck 
the ears of corn — probably wheat or bar- 
ley. By Mosaic law (Deut. 23: 25) they had 
a right to pluck it, but todo iton the Sab- 
bath was “a capital offence in the eyes of the 
Legalists (Farrar). Note Mark’s stronger 
phrase, “‘ to make a path, plucking the ears,” 
and Luke’s description that they ate them, 
* rubpving them in their hands.”’ 


2. When the Pharisees — who had come 
from Jerusalem for the purpose of watching 
and accusing the new Teacher. Thy disci- 
ples do ....not tawful. — According to 
the rabbis, to pluck corn was the same as 
reaping, and to rub it (as the disciples did, 
according to Luke’s account) was the same 
as threshing. The act of the disciples, there- 
fore, “strictly and technically speaking, 
rendered them liabie to death by stoning ’”’ 
(Farrar). 


The point was this: Since the law had said that 
the Jews were “to do no manner of wora” on the 
Sabbath, the Oral Law had laid down thirty-nine 
principal prohibitions, which were assigned to the 
authority of the Great Synagogue,and which were 
called abhoth, * fathers,” or chief rules. From these 
were deduced a vast multitude of toldoth, ** descend- 
ants.” or derivative rules. Now “ reapiog ” and 
* threshing ” on the Sabbath day were forbidden by 
the abhoth ; and by the (éoldota it was asserted that 
plucking corn-ears was a kind of reaping, and 
rubbing them a sind of threshing. The vitality of 
these artificial notions among the Jews is ex- 
traordioary. Abarbanel relates that when, in 1492, 
the Jews were expelled from Spain, and were for- 
bidden to enter the city of Fez lest taey should 
cause a famiue, they lived on grass; yet even in this 
state * religiousiy avoided the violation of their 
Sabbath by plucking the grass with their hands.”’ 
To avoid this they took the much more laborious 
method of groveling on their knees, and cropping 
it with their teeth (Cambridge Bible). 


3. Have ye not read what David did ? 
— They had quoted the rabbis and the Great 
Synagogue; Josas quotes in defence the ex- 
ample of David, the king, the Psalmist. His 
example, as a model of Jewish piety, might 
surely be followed. Farrarand others note 
the delicate irony of reply, and suggest that 
this very passage (1 Sam. 21: 1-9) had been 
recently read in the synagogue services. 
They that were with him. — Says Abbott: 
**1n Samuel Abimelech is represented as ask- 
ing, ‘ Why art thou alone, and no man with 
thee ?’ but verse 4 of 1 Sam. 21 shows clear- 
ly that he was not absolutely alone, only, for 
a king’s son, comparatively unattended.” 


4. Entered ... houseof God — the tab- 
ernacie, then at Nob. It occurred when 
David was fleeing from Saul (1 Sam. 21: 1), 
and was pressed by hunger. He entered the 
temple with his armed followers. Did eat 
the shewbread — the twelve loaves placed 
on the table in the holy place and renewed 
every Sabbath, the old loaves being eaten by 
the priests alone (Exod. 25: 23-30; Lev. 24: 
5-9). 

David probably came on the day the old loaves 
were taken away, that is,on the Sabbath; which 
makes the case very appropriate. David did what 
was aciually forbidden, yet hunger was a suffi- 
elent justification; much more might the construct- 
ive transgression of the disciples be justified by 
their hunger. Principle: works of necessity have 
always been permitted on the Sabbath (Schaff). —— 
To get this bread David toldalie,and the conse- 
quence was disastrous in the extreme. See 1 Sam. 
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22: 17-19. Christ does not commend ihis course in 
this respect; the only question before Him relates 
to Sabbath observance, and the right of man to 
modify or set aside a ceremonial regulation in cases 
of necessity (Abbott). 


5. Have ye not read in the law ? — in 
the portions appointed for public reading. 
How ... the priests profane the Sabbath 
— by caring forthe fire, offering sacrifices, 
changing the shewbread, etc. (see Num. 
28:9). It wasa rabbinic saying that “ there 
is no Sabbath-keeping in the temple.” 
Hence, if work profaned the Sabbatb, the 
priests were in the highest degree guilty, ac- 
cording to Paarisaic construction. And are 
biameless (R. V., ** guiltless ’’) — because the 
temple duty superseded the Sabbatic obliga- 
tion. 

Not merely does the sacred history relate excep- 


tional instances of necessity, but the law itself 
ordains labor on the Sabbath as a duty (Stier). 


6. One greater than the temple. — Says 
Morison: “‘ Jesus refers, as is obvious, to 
Himself; and inthe sublime consciousness 
of Hie intrinsic and offisial dignity, asserts 
His superiority to tbe temple. The temple 
was but His Father’s house; He; was the 
Father's Son (compare Heb. 3: 3-6). His very 
body indeed was a nobler temple of the liv- 
ing God than was the temple made with 
bands (John 2: 19-21).” 


7. If ye had known what this meaneth. 
— Jesus frequently replied to these sticklers 
for ceremony by some passage from Moses or 
the prophets which taugat something higher 
and more imperative than ritual. He now 
quotes from Hosea 6:6. I will have (R. V., 
“| desire’’) mercy, and not sacrifice — 
again quoted in chap. 9: 13, “* There is some- 
thing wore binding than the Law, and that 
is the principle which underiics the Law. 
The Law, rightly understood, is the expres- 
sion of God's love to man. That love allowed 
tbe act of David, and the labor of the priests. 
*Saoali it not permit My discipies to satisfy 
their hunger ?’ ” (Cambridge Bible.) 


8. For the Son of man is Lord even of 
the Sabbath. — Mark precedes this state- 
ment with the following: ‘‘ The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.’’ 
Our Lord, as Son of man, claims sovereignty 
over all tbat belongs to man’s interests — 
sovereignty over the Sabbath, to institute or 
to change it, or to regulate its observance to 
accord with His view of what is for man’s 
highest benefit. Says Geikie: “‘ By their 
system man was subordinated to the 
Sabbath, not the Sabbath to man. This 
harshness was not the design or the 
will of God. The Sabbath had been 
given by Him for the good of man, and was 
to be aday of refreshment, peace and joy, 
not of pain, sorrow and terror. Jesus, there- 
fore, proclaimed expressly that man is greater 
than the Sabbath, in direct contradiction to 
the Pharisaic teaching, which made the Sab- 
bath of immeasurably greater worth than 
man. Man, and still more Himself, as the 
Representative of humanity in ite abiding 
dignity and rights — the Son of man — is the 
Lora of the Sabbath. It wasa proclamation 
of spiritual freedom.” 


Christ is Lord of the Sabbath, being Himself the 
personal Sabbath; all that leads to Him and is done 
in Him is Sabbath observance; all that leads from 
Him is Sabbath breaking (Lange). —— While the di- 
rect bearing of this incident and teaching respects 
the Sabbath observance, it goes deeper, It strikes 
at the root of all ceremonialiem. The Christian 
must be willing to die fora principle (Luke 14: 26); 
he is not required even to suffer a pang of hunger to 
preserve intact a ceremonial (Abbott). 


9,10. He departed thence, — It does not 
tell where. Luke tells us that the miracle 
now recorded occurred on another Sabbath. 
Went into their synagogue — that is, a syn- 
agogue of strict Pharisaism; a synagogue of 
His opponents. Mark adds that He taught 
there. A man which had his hand with- 
ered — his “right hand ” (Luke); “ with- 
ered by long-standing paralysis and ite con- 
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sequent atrophy, and hanging helpless at his 
side’ (Geikie); “the result of accident or 
disease” (Schaff), They asked him. —In 
Mark and Luke we are told simply that they 
watched Him to see what He would do. Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath’? —a ques- 
tion frequently debated by them in their 
schools. Geikie gives illustrations of the 
current legalism: “ A person in health was 
not totake medicine on the Sabbath. For the 
toothache vinegar might be put in the mouth 
if it were afterwards swallowed; but it must 
not be spat out again. A sore throat must 
not be gargied with oil, but the oil might be 
swallowed. No fermentations, etc., could be 
put to affected parts of the body... . It was 
forbidden to give an emetic on the Sabbath, 
to set a broken bone, to put back a dislocated 
joint.’”’ According to Mark, our Lord an- 
swered these Pharisees by the question, “ Is 
it lawful to do good on the Sabbath day or to 
do evil? to save life or to kill?” to which 
they made no reply. 


11,12. What man... among you that 
shall have one sheep, etc. — Says Abbott: 
‘* Later rabbinical law forbade the owner of 
a beast that fell intoa pit to lift it out; he 
might, however, bring food, or even lay 
planks for the beast to come outon. That 
this regulation was of a later date is evident 
from Christ’s language here, which indicates 
that the saving of the beast in such a case 
was a thing allowed (comp. Luke 14:15). It 
is not improbable that the subsequent regu- 
lation was added by some of the rabbis to 
meet the very point of Christ’s argument in 
this case.’ How ...aman better than 
(R. V., “of more value than ”’) a sheep ! — 
** Ye are of more value than many sparrows ” 
(10: 31). “By as much as a man is better 
than a brute, by so much is it more justifiable 
to heal this man than to rescue your cattle ” 
(Whedon). 


13. Stretch forth thine hand — an im- 
possible thing for a man to do at the utter- 
ance of any other Being; but when God 
speaks, ‘‘ duty is not measured by our abil- 
ity.”’ The power to accomplish is bestowed 
at the momeat of the command. Nothing is 
impossible which Christ requires. It was 
restored whole —a convincing and astound- 
ing miracle. This signal mercy towards a 
distressed fellow-being would naturally ex- 
cite a compassionate gratitude in tae minds 
of those present, and at the same time single 
out the Healer as One holding a higher than 
human rank; but in the senseless rage of the 
Pharisees at Jesus’ success everything else 
was forgotten. 


IV Illustrative 


The only way to increase true Sabbath 
keeping is by increasing the spirit of devo- 
tion and worship which requires such a day. 
It is needful to lift up the spirit of man to 
higher and nobler realms, and to prepare for 
immortal life. Man needs it as a day for 
moral training and instruction; a day for 
teaching men about their duties, for looking 
at life from a moral standpoint. It is of great 
value as a means of improving the mind. The 
study of the highest themes, the social dis- 
cussion of them in the Sabbath-school, the 
instruction from the pulpit, the expression 
of religious truth in the prayer- meeting, give 
an ordinary person more mental training in 
the course of his life than all his school-days 
give. A boy will average 10 years of school 
8 months in the year, or 1,750 days. A man 
of sixty years bas, since his tenth year, had 


2,600 Sabbath days. If he spends them 
studying the best of books, and thinking on 
the highest themes, he cannot but become 
intelligent and cultured. The Sabbath 
rightly used is the greatest institution for 
learning and culture and soul growth the 
world has ever known. Hence the neglect of 
the Sabbath is the surest road to ruin (Pe- 
loubet). 


For RSLIRVING THROAT DISEASES, CoUGHS AWD 
HOARsENESS, use “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Sold 
oniy in boxes, Avoid imitations. 
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Prohibition should be Enforced or 
Cease to Exist as a Farce 


HE integrity of any people is measured 

by their enforcement, not their enact- 
ment, of law. Some excellent persons seem to 
forget this, and to think that if a man votes 
as he prays he bas done his duty as a citizen. 
In fact, he has done little or nothing unless, 
when his vote has prevailed, he makes his 
choice effective. Maine has for years fur- 
nished a pathetic illustration of a people 





who thought themselves virtuous because 
they once voted for a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting liquor selling. Their ex- 
ample has been constantly urged as ideal, 
while the fruits of it have been a growing 
contempt for law. ZIONS HERALD is doing 
a good service by publishing a series of 
articles showing that the administration of | 
the law in that State is not intended to sup- | 
press, but simply to regulate, the outlawed 
liquor traffic. Fines are substituted for | 
licenses, and some adjustments are made to 
recognize the law in appearance, but in fact | 
it appears that local option prevails in 
Maine, only it is called by another name and 
administered in defiance of constitutional 
law. Does prohibition prohibit in Portland, 
for example, with its 200 saloons and with 
1,796 arrests for drunkenness in a single 
year, two-thirds of the whole number of ar- 
rests? Mr. Koren, after three months spent 
in Maine investigating the working of the 
law, says that in Portland most saloon keep- 
ers can secure immunity by paying to the 
public officers from $40 to $60 per month 
‘*hush money,” according to the business | 
done. Ifthe choice is between blackmail | 
and license fees the latter are better for pub- | 
lic morals. The time has fully come for pro- | 
hibition in Maine either to be enforced or to | 
| 





cease to exist asa farce. — Congregationalist. 


No Want to Them that Fear Him | 


1 shall not want rest. ‘“‘ He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures ”’ 

I shall not want drink. ‘“‘ He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” 

I shall not want forgiveness. 
eth my soul,”’ 

Ishall not want guidance. “ He guideth 
me In the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake.”’ 

[ shal! not want companionship. ‘ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou 
art with me.” 

I shall not want comfort. 
Thy staff they comfort me.” 

I shall not want food. ‘‘ Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies.” 

I shall not want joy. 
ed my head with oil.”’ 

I shall not want anything. 
neth over.” 

I shall not want anything in this life. 
“* Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life.” 

I shall not want anything in eternity. 
** Kor I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.”’ 


— Mrs. JOHN R. Mort, in Northfleld 
Echoes. 


“ He restor- 


“ Thy rod and 


‘“*Thou hast anoint- 


“ My cupfrun- 


This is Certainly a Wonderful Chance. 


Weare aware that our people who suffer 
from nervous, chronic or long-standing com- 
plaints do not have the same opportunity to 
be cured as do the residents of the great cit- 
ies where the most eminent physicians and | 
specialists reside. Ur. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., who has the largest 
practice in the world, and who is without 
doubt the most successful specialist in cur- 
ing all forms of nervous end chronic diseases, 
offers to give free consultation by mail to all 
sufferers. Write to him at once about your | 





case. He will surely cure you. 
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The wind and dust 
cause painful chap- 
ping of the skin. 
iyaruiorly ay! 
affected should use 
only a pure soap. 
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THE EASTER MESSAGE. 


A Service of Song and Readings, Recitations, etc., 
for the Sunday School. Single Copy, 
5 Cents, Postpaid. 


HOW TO EXAMINE OUR MUSIC. 


We send samples of our late and popular Eas- 
ter Music, (including Anthems, Solos, Services, 
etc.) to many of the music dealers throughout 
the United States, so that intending purchasers 
may have an opportunity of examining the best 
publications through the local dealer. If your 
dealer does not have our samples, send to us for 
acatalogue (which is furnished free.) and indi- 
cate what you would like te examine; send ys 
the list, with a business reference as to your rell- 
ability, and we will send the music with privi- 
lege of returning, within ten days, any that is 
unsuitable, and the rest to be paid for in thirty 
days. We do not open accounts with parties 
unknown to us, unless satisfactory business 
references are given. Catalogue Free, but not 
samples of music. — 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
_ CINCINNATI. = NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 


WE 


Garden ” for 1898 rovided the 

apply by letter FREE ae give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
: e best novelties of the season, finally, 


“SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 
35337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for Mai:ch 


Providential Leadings 


*“« There is a Power 
Unseen, that rules the illimitable world, 
That guides its motions from the brightest 
star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted world.” 


It is not lifeless law that grinds out a 
continual round, hurling us along in its 
arbitrary sweep. No; there is a person- 
al, genial, tender-hearted God at the 
crystalline centre of His creation, di- 
recting all who turn towards Him in lov- 
ing trust. He who cares for the unborn 
bee, will He not, at least as certainly, 
care for His own child? It is beautifully 
curious to note the neat foresight He 
has made for this little insect. He has 
taught the wood-piercing bee to make a 
tunnel in a tree-trunk some fifteen 
inches long and a half-inch wide. This 
it divides into a dozen apartments. In 
each of these it lays anegg. But this is 
notall. With the egg is stored some 
pollen and honey, ready for the little 
creature to feed upon as soon as it 
wakes to life. Since thus kindly is His 
provision for the tiny creature of an 
hour, can we doubt thatin His thought 
for us He prepared many green pastures 
into which we have refused to be led? 
Only to the obedient are His leadings 
plain. Seated at dinner one noon, John 
Knox said to his family: “ I’m going to 
change my seat. I don’t feel quite safe 
here.’ He did so at once, and in less than 
a moment’s time a bullet whizzed through 
the window and across the table, which 
would have penetrated his body had he 
not promptly obeyed the providential 
intimation. 

“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies.” 


March 6 — Directed to Personal Work. 
Acts 8: 26-40. 


This is the fond belief of all Christian 
workers. But for the consciousness that 
God directly leads them into some par- 
ticular part of His vineyard, they would 
soon faint in the heat of the day. By 
this belief they are strengthened, re- 
freshed, exhilarated. The conviction 
that the Master is directing them per- 
sonally fills them with enthusiasm. 
Perhaps no portion of Scripture more 
clearly impresses this truth than the 
lesson chosen for this topic. 


ANALYSIS. 


1. Time: A. D. 37. 

2. Place: The desert in Southwestern Pal- 
estine. 

3. Ohaeracters: Philip, one of the seven 
men of “ honest report ’’ selected as deacons. 
He had been driven out of Jerusalem by the 
persecution of Saul of Tarsus, and had 


preached the Gospel with marked success in. 


Samaria. The Ethiopian, a eunuch of great 
authority, a nobleman and the Queen’s 
treasurer. He had come more than twelve 
hundred miles to worship. Candace, Queen 
of Meroe, an island athousand miles up the 
Nile from Alexandria. Her name, spelt 
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Kandakatis, is still to be seen on the ruins 
of her palace walls. 


PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


1. The cheery, spiritual-minded Philip 
listening to the angel specifically directing 
him where to go and even the particular 
road to take. 

“ He arose and went, nor asked Thee why, 
Nor stayed to heave one faithless sigh.” 

2. Acchariot on the return trip from Jeru- 
salem, carrying an officer of state reading 
aloud the mournful lay of a Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion. 

“To muse what Heaven might mean, 
His wondering brow he raised, 
And met an eye serene 
That on him watchful gazed.” 

3. The obedient Philip has heeded the 
divine impulse, and is now seated in the 
chariot preaching Christ to the listening 
courtier. 


4. The confession is made. The chariot 
halts, two forms pass into the pool to fulfill 
the commandment. 


“ They bathe where holy waters flow, 
Then on their way rejoicing go.” 


TRIOS. 
1, Thestudent, the teacher, the text-book. 


2. The right hand- book, the correct ex- 
position, the wise use of knowledge. 


3. The highway is a sanctuary, the chari- 


ot a pulpit, the common pool a baptismal 
font. 
SEED THOUGHTS. 


1, Philip was perfect in obedience. He 
did not so much as question why he was di- 
rected along the roaa toward Gaza. 


2. Asecond time he is equally prompt in 
obeying the suggestion of the Spirit. 


8. He courageously approached 
stranger. 


4. With evangelical wisdom he nourished 
the germ of faith he found. 


5. At the right moment he sealed the res- 
cued soul for God by a divine ordinance. 


6. After this service he humbly left the 
result to care Divine. 


If we would be Divinely directed we must 
always heed and obey. Disobedience is a 
stone wall which shuts out the eee light 
and leaves us in thechilly shade. Simple 
loving, trustful, — obedience, cou led 
with sweet humility, will so clear our spirit- 
ual sky that a provident hand can be plainly 
traced in our lives. ‘‘In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths. 


the 





March 13 — The Breadth of God’s Love. 
Acts 10: 11-20. 


* No measurement hath yet been found, 
No lines or numbers, that can keep 
The sum of its eternal round, 
The plummet of its endless deep, 
Or heights to which its glories sweep.’’ 


Such are the dimensions of God’s love. 
To give man some conception of its 
height and depth, length and breadth, 
has taxed the wisdom of the Oreator. 
Along down the centuries we see here 
and there a great soul so exalted and 
expanded by love that it sheds warmth 
and light upon all fellow beings. But 
the masses grope on together in the 
shadows of their own self-centered littie- 
ness. By their bigotry they are nar- | 
rowed, stunted, warped, shriveled, 
making meagre response to love’s | 
appeals. How pitiful! When the divine | 
gospel of love’s new dispensation was | 
to be proclaimed, there were mountains | 





of bigotry to be removed. Even some | 


of the strongest heralds needed to be 
subjected to the severest measures, as 
was the case with Peter. After all the 
Saviour’s teachings and a three years’ 
living example, Peter was yet in the 
grip of narrowness. The Lord must take 
him by himself and teach him the “‘ who- 
soever ” lesson with an emphasis never 
to be forgotten. And in this instance, 
as is always His method, He employs the 
natural means at hand. Over in C#sarea 
is a Roman who desires to know the 
truth as it isin Jesus. Thirty-five miles 
away is Peter, who ought to be effective 
in giving the light to this foreigner. 
But his own vision must be widened, his 
sympathies enlarged, before he can 
render this service. So upon the house- 
top he was taught the scope of God’s 
love through the vision of tolerance. 
The great sheet, filled with all manner 
of beaste and fowl, was a unique object- 


lesson. But Peter must question, as God 
knew he would do. Hence, to counter- 
act the loss he might sustain from these 
doubts, God had so arranged matters 
that Peter should at once exercise his 
added power of sympathy. The mes- 
sengers of Oornelius are at the door to 
inquire whether he will accept the in- 
vitation to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. 
LESSONS. 


1. Narrowness is concealed selfishness. 
2. A true vision gives clearer vision. 


3. It comes through natural conditions to 
&@ devout soul while in prayer. 


4. The contents of the sheet illustrated 
certain eternal principles of human brother- 
hood, 


5. It also taught the divine righteousness 
upon which the whole Gospel scheme is 
founded. 

ILLUSTRATION, 
In prayer the soul sweeps out into the 


expanse of God’s love. A provident hand 
comes clearly to view. By means of prayer 





HowYoung People 
Can Earn Money 


A bright schoolgirl in 
Middletown, Conn., writes: 


**You say that you think 
I am the youngest person 
on your entire list of agents. 
This makes me prouder than 
ever of my success. I do 
not know of any other little 
irl who has earned thirty- 
ive dollars in so short a 
time and in such a pleasant 
way as I have, and I am 
quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.”’ 


What this schoolgirl did 
others can do. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will willingly 
co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same 
result. A very liberal com- 
mission will be paid upon 
each subscription and re- 
newal secured, besides of- 
fering each an opportunity 
to share in $11,500, to be 
awarded on April 15. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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God can especially shield and protect His 
own. Richard Rodda was a Cornish miner. 
Ofttimes he put in extra strokes with his 
pick that he might have an additional mo- 
ment upon his knees before God. One day, 
while thus in sweet communion, suddenly a 
large stone fell before him, reaching above 
his head. But he feared not while upon his 
knees, and hence did not move. Down came 
two more stones, one on his right band, the 
other on his left; and, like the first, both 
stopped before touching him. He did not 
stir, knowing whom be trusted as protector. 
In another moment a fourth stone fell and 
formed a roof some four inches above his 
head. Tbus was he sately canopied. Had 
he been in any other position than that of 

yer he must have been crushed. Does not 
Enis look like special providential care ? 


“ He that of greatest works is Finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister.” 





March 20— Strange Ways in which 
God Leads Us. Acts 13: 45-49. 


** God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white un- 
fold, 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves 
apart, 

Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 

That was a strange experience which 
came to Paul and Barnabas at Antioch 
in Pisidia. They were on their first 
missionary journey. According to their 
custom they preached in the synagogue 
as Jews to Jews. Some Gentiles pres- 
ent very much wished they could receive 
the same message. But the Jews must 
have the first offer. In larger numbers 
still the Gentiles flocked to hear the 
wonderful news. Now from bigotry 
springs envy. Narrow Jews instigate 
opposition. And this very opposition is 
overruled for the Divine glory. Even 
Paul, at one time, doubted they were 
being led by God’s hand; but later on he 
discovered God’s power in the very 
wrath of men. 


‘* His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour.’’ 


BUDS. 


1. Untaltering trast patiently waits for 
the divine unfolding. 


2. Tothe trustful beart every providence 
is but the fulfilment of some promise. 


3. Sorrows are the heavy outer leaves to 
protect the tender bud till it shall develop 
into the beauty and fragrance of a joyous 
blessing. 


“The bad may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


TRANSLUCENT WINDOWS, 


These eurround all our lives. Wesee men 
as trees walking. Many objects we discover, 
but cannot distinguish them with accuracy. 
This throws us back toa life of trust while 
at the same time there is awakened the de- 
sire to have the film removed in order that 
we may see even as God sees. Truly in our 
very creation and inthe adjustment of our 
lives there isa beautiful providence. Then 
why wonder ? Why question? Why doubt ? 
Why repine? Why not cheerily await God’s 
time ? Are not all experiences precious to 
that one who lives by faith? Does any wind 
blow wrong, or is it ever untimely? In such 
a@ life can there ever be disastrous results ? 
Even sorrow is the secure setting for the lu- 
minous jewel of joy. . 


“ And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 
The bruiséd reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and eustain.” 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCES, 


1. St. Felix escaped arrest and martyrdom 


by crawling through a hole in a stone wali. 
As soon as he was through, God employed «a 


spider to spin a web overthe hoje. H's pur 


suers, seeing the web, decided nct to follow, 


saying that this spider’s web assured them 
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that no one could have passed through re- 
cently. 


2. December 5, 1871, a severe gale occurred 
in MKastern Massachusetts. Rev. Samuel 
Harris, of New Haven, bad lectured before 
the Boston Theological Seminary,and had 
returned to his room, No. 99, Marlboro Hotel, 
Boston. Engaged at his desk writing, he 
was suddenly at great loss fora word. This 
caused him to throw his hands to his head 
and tilt back in his chair. Immediately, 
from a big chimney, which blew over, there 
came down brick and mortar, literally 
crushing the table on which he had been 
writing. Loss of a word or Joss of a life? 
God knew which, and directed accordingly. 


3. Sometimes we are led through most 
dangerous ways and through darkners, too. 
But what matters it if we hold fast to the 
Almighty Hand? A Swiss chamois hunter 
crossing the Mer de Glace fell into an enor- 
mous crevasse. Escape? This seemed hope- 
less. Climb out? This was impossible, and 
the cold ere long must prove certain death. 
What could be done? Only one thing, and 
that was mysterious)y prophetic. A stream 
ran down through tbe crevasse, which he 
followed along, wading, stooping, crawling 
or floating as emergency necessitated. The 
mouth of the stream brought him to a 
vaulted chamber, in which the black waters 
heaved threateningly. No visible outlet 
brought one ray of hope. Retreat? Im- 
possibie. One prayer and into the inky, 
seething current he plunged. One sbudder, 
one ch})] of terror, and lo! the whirling flood 
tosses bim amid the flowers of the vale of 
Chamouni. Thus mysteriously and unex- 
pectedly does God sometimes lead us into 
vales of delight. Trust, loving heart, trust! 





March 27 — Missionary Leadings. Acts 
16: 6-14. 


The missionary cause is God’s cause. 
There is none that lies nearer His heart. 
It has been most significantly affirmed 
that *‘ God had only one Son and He was 
a missionary.’”’ And since He directs in 
ell the affairs of men, it is right to pre- 
sume that this enterprise for the spread 
of the Gospel to the ends of the earth 
has His special guidance. To its ad- 
vancement many temporal interests 
contribute some momentum. Even ap- 
parently adverse conditions sometimes 
forward its advance. For the develop- 
ment of His plans God has often turned 
to account man’s most selfish ambi- 
tions. The great nationalities of the 
Jew, Greek and Roman were not al- 
lowed to perish until they had rendered 
decided service to the Gospel. Although 
they knew it not, Charlemagne, Freder- 
ick the Great, and Napoleon were all 
soldiers fighting battles which prepared 
the way for victories of the Cross. It 
was difficult for the early leaders to take 
this comprehensive view of God’s deal- 
ings. Even broad- minded Paal was sub- 
jected to special discipline. He thought 
certainly those crowded centres of which 
Ephesus was the metropolis would be 
the locality for missionary endeavor; 
but to his surprise he was forbidden to 
preach the Gospel in Asia. Next, Paul 
and Silas would have gone to Bithynia, 
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but again the Spirit forbade. On to 
Troas they are impelled. Over to Mace- 
donia they are called. For God’s plan 
at this time is to introduce the Gospe! 
into Europe. The above awakens the 
common inquiry: How does God lead ? 


1. By instruments we do not understand. 
Enter the shop of asmith. Behold his tools. 
You do not know their use. Some are bowed, 
some crooked, some hooked, some sharp, 
some blunt. But he knows the precise work 
each is designed to do, and in turn employs 
the one needed for the special work in hand. 


2. By voices which do not know their de- 
sign. A little city boy was allowed to go for 
berries iato a wood, when a dreadfal thun- 
der storm arose. in his fright he sought 
shelter inthe hollow trunk of a tree. Sud 
denly a voice called out, “ Franz! Franz! 
Come, come, be quick!’ Forth he came into 
the drenching rain, saying, ‘‘ Ah! that voice 
is from heaven.” Just at that moment the 
lightning struck the tree and shivered it to 
its roots. To his astonishment, however, 
the voice again called as before, and he dis- 
covered it to be a country woman calling her 
own son. Bat the trustful boy never doubted 
that God appointed her to save him, although 
she knew it not. 


3. By special guides. A missionary io 
Jamaica was overtaken by nightfall in a very 
dangerous part of his journey along a fatal 
precipice. One misstep and he would be 
hurled out of time. What should he do? 
What could hedo? The only relief left he 
employed effectually. God heard and pro- 
vided bim with a little lantern. It was the 
candle-fiy. It hovered about him, and hov- 
ered in just such a manner as to continual y 
throw ite light precisely where the aoext step 
was to be taken. This it did until all dan- 
ger was past. How beautifully can God em- 
ploy a tiny insect to guide and protect His 
child ! 


“ Then fling out the banner, wide and high, 
Seaward and skyward let it shine; 
No skill, nor might, nor merit ours, 
We conquer only in that sign ” 


GENERAL ADDENDUM. 


To me there comes boliest inspiration from 
the vision of God +s He plans His universe, 
back yonder in the council of eternity. As 
He looks down the unfolding centuries with 
their innumerabie interests, He sees a partic- 
ular place in His far-reeching plans where I 
with my special endowments can be of serv- 
ice to Him and actually helpin the perfect- 
ing of His vast universe. It He thus honors 
me with so sacred a trust, how eager must I 
be to prove entirely trustworthy in the per- 
formance of my part! Surely I can ever rely 
upon His providential guidance, for it is His 
work that I am striving to do and His aub- 
lime purposes that I am apuenees to aid in 
accomplishing. Cannot hold myself in 
such vital relation to Him that, notwith- 
standing all complications, He can and will 
lead me in the way which is best for me and 
the ultimate triumph of His cause ? 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Providence, R. I. 
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NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 
“ CLERICUS.” 


HE New York preachers gave Dr. Buck- 
ley a most hearty reception on the 
Monday after his painful and dangerous 
sickaoess. Tae sensational reporte of the 
daily papers ceased as suddenly as they be- 
gan, and left the Doctor somewhere on the 
cars bound for his home, but not taking the 
trouble to tell the world whether he was 
dead or alive. But on Monday he proved 
bimself to be very much alive, and greatly 
interested the preachers with a description 
of his sickness. Ic was a terrible ordeal of 
seven hours, the result of eating a little 
canned corn that acted like a virulent poi- 
son; the moral of which is, “Let canned 
fruics alone.”’ 

The Book Agents were back from their 
Western trip looking hale and hearty and 
quite ready to answer any questions that 
the brethren pleassd to ask. Dr. Eaton’s 
brave and manly address took the preach- 
ers,and illustrated the unselfish spirit of 
the man. Both of the Agents were met on 
the next morning after the New York 
Preachers’ Meeting of the 6th by the West- 
ern daily papers containing the most sensa- 
tional telegraphic reports as to the action of 
the meeting in censuring them. It was not 
the most delightful reading to carry into 
the Book Committee that was to sit in judg- 
ment on their acts as Agents. It illustrated 
the folly of our sitting with closed doors 
and discussing the most serious matters that 
interest the laymen equally with the minis- 
try. The preachers freely talk with their 
laymen as to the speeches and acts of this 
meeting. We may take for granted that the 
reporters will not take the trouble to report 
what is really said, much less to put it on 
the wires, unless the great public are really 
interested in what is said ordone. If it is 
left to go through several hands it may get a 
twist. But any reporter can get a full ac- 
count of all that has been done in the 
Preachers’ Meeting by quietly keeping open 
his ears down stairs after adjournment. 

Dr. Eaton toid of the policy of the Book 
Committee that through a series of years 
had obliged the Eastern House to pay all, 
or three-quarters, of the dividends to the 
Conferences and subsidies to the smaller 
church papers until they had aeed up the 
cash-workipg capital of the house and 
obliged them to work on borrowed capital. 
At the same time the Committee had cared 
for the Western House, allowing them to 
accumulate a large cash-working capital. 
And then the church wonders that the East- 
ern House was not able to pay the dividends 
as in the past. 

This putting of the question will require 
som3 other body to bear a good share of the 
blame put on our New York Book Concern. 
Perhaps the following opening of a striking 


*“ Publishers’ Note” in the Northwestern | 


Christian Advocate of Feb. 9 may throw some 
light on this question: ‘‘ We want all Meth- 
odist preachers and people to know that we 
aspire to be the book merchants for Method- 


ism.” If our Book Committee have this | 


same end in view, they have the power to 
make the Eastern paths hard and thorny. 
But Dr. Eaton told the preachers that this 
Book Committee had this yearfcommended 
the Eastern House. 

The whole question of book publishing has 
changed of late years, and the senior Agent 
said: “If I had my way, every dollar made 
by the Concern should be spent in cheapen- 
ing our books and papers, and I would put the 
accent not on how much money we make, but 
on how much good we could do.” It may be 
that the happy times willjeoon return when 
both questions will be answered jin ja satis- 
factory way. 

It was given out to the daily New York 
papers on Tuesday, and might have been 

iven out to all,and will be foundjin the 
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Ohristian Advocate of this week, that the 
house adjoining our present building on Fifth 
Avenue will be torn down and rebuilt asa 
printing and publishing department. When 
the present Concern was erected they were 
obliged to dig very deep, and the walls of an 
adjoining house were badly cracked. This 
house was then bought for Hunt & Eaton 
and used as a private house and for offices. 
This is the one that is to be torn down, and 
on this large lot a building will pe erected 
with an inner steel frame, and the exterior 
will be adjusted to the architecture of the 
Book Concern building. This plan seems an 
admirable one. Our present property has 
greatly increased in value,and in the next 
ten or twenty years it will become exceed- 
ingly valuable. This plan will allow them to 
move all their presses and noisy machines 
into the new structure and rent out for 
offices a large part of the present building at 
150 Fifth Avenue. 
*. > 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Missionary Society on Tuesday the sec- 
retaries presented a plan for publishing 
World. Wide Missions as a monthly in a new 
form of sixteen pages, of the size of the 
Christian Advocate. They have given a 
great deal of thought to the plan, and were 
enthusiastically united as to its being of the 
greatest value to their work in raising mon- 
ey for missions. The paper is to be edited in 
the office and two-thirds of it filled with in- 
teresting matter, and the other pages with 
advertisements, that would go far toward 
paying the cost of publication. Their plan 
was to send this to every person who gives 
one dollar, believing in that way to increase 
missionary liberality by an increase of mis- 
sionary intelligence. 

After a long discussion, and the absence of 
many of the managers at a meeting called 
specially for this purpose, it was decided to 
refer the matter to the committees of “ pub- 
lication ’’ and “ finance,’”” who may approve 
the plan and who may not. In the mean- 
time the Spring Uonferences are near, and 
mucb depends on their increase of liberality. 
It seemed hard to take from the secretaries 
the one weapon they had forged and were 
ready to use with so much faith. There 
must be brought about in some way a large 
increase of missionary benevolence, and a 
manifestation of the churches’ respect for 
the management of our Missionary Society. 

* * 

The New York Preachers’ Meeting on the 
14th had the pleasure of hearing from Dr. 
William V. Kelley, editor of the Methodist 
Review, a new lecture on “ Matthew Arnold.”’ 
It has all the literary quality and finish of 
his best work, but adds to it a great variety 
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of sharp and trenchant criticism of the man 
and his writings. Arnold never found any- 
thing quite good enough or up to his stand- 
ard. Stevenson said after his death: “‘ Mat- 
thew won’t like God.” This new lecture 
ought to have a hearing in all of our literary 
and ministerial centres of culture. 


It is a pleasure to notice that the Book 
Committee at its late meeting in Cincinnati 
elected Rev. Henry Spelimeyer, D. D., of 
Newark, N. J., as chairman of the committee 
to select the site and make the general busi- 
ness arrangements for the next General Con- 
ference. Dr. Spellmeyer is one of the ablest 
and most successful pastors of that Confer- 
ence. He is about fifty,and up to the last 
General Conference has never had an ambi- 
tion beyond his parish. But so real and 
thorough has been his general preparation 
for his work, that he easily secures a place on 
the Book Committee now, and the highest 
gift in the hands of the next General Con- 
ference will be just as likely to fall on the 
head of Henry Spelimsayer. if he has any 
enemies they never charged him with seek- 
ing office. 


The great congregations of Metropolitan 
Temple in New York are kept up not by sen- 
sational methods, but by giving a great va- 
riety of spiritual and intellectual food. Dr. 
Cadman is, of course, the central figure of it 
all. He has just commenced a series of Sun- 
day afternoon lectures on the *‘ Contributions 
of the Various Evangelical Venominations to 
the Christian Church — its Life and Pur- 
poses.”’ We notice that Dr. 8. H. Virgin rep- 
resents the Congregational Church, Dr. 
Faunce the Baptist, and Dr. A. D. Vail “ The 
Methodist Movement in England and Amer- 
ica.”” Other well-known men take their 
places, Dr. Cadman himself speaking on the 
** Oxtord Movement.” We notice, also, that 
this bright and versatile preacher is to read a 
review of Dr. Beet’s book on “The Last 
Things ’’ to our Preachers’ Meeting on the 
20th. 

So genuine has been the success of the Met- 
ropolitan Temple, that it is given out that 
we are to have a second experiment of the 
kind in Kast 6lst Street near Third Avenue. 
We have a fine building there for such a work 
and a first-class parsonage. Mr. Anderson 
Fowler has had his membership there for 
many years. He has been atrue friend and a 
large giver to the Forward Movement down 
town, and he wishes to use the 61st Street 
Church for this purpose. He has any amount 
of money and courage. But it will need a 
man like Dr. Cadman, equal to any pulpit in 
Methodism. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 

Orland. — The midwinter session of the Bucks- 
port District Ministerial Association — Western 
Division — was held at Orland, Feb. 7-9. The 
committee had arranged a most excellent pro- 
gram, and as there were a goodly number of 
preachers present (15), the papers were the best 
we have ever had on like occasions, showing that 
the brethren had given time and thought in their 
preparation. To discriminate would be a difficult 
task. There were four sermons by as many differ- 
ent ministers, and the preaching was plain, prac- 
tical and helpful. The next session will be held at 
Prospect Harbor, Gouldsboro, in June,and the 
pastors at Penobscot, Elisworth, and Gouldsboro 
were made a committee to prepare a program. 

Castine. — The friends of the late Rev. U. G. 
Lyons im this place have recently placed a $100 
memorial window in the M. E. Church, that great- 
ly improves the general appearance of the in- 
terior of that edifice. Capt. John Collins and wife 
were the principal movers in the enterprise. 


Sullivan. — The pastor in putting forth earnest 
efforts in the pastoral field and is encouraged in 
seeing souls inquiring, “What must I do to be 
saved?” Two have recently given good evidence 
of conversion, one a lady in her hundredth year. 
Hand-to-hand work for the Master always is re- 
warded. 

Ellsworth. — Jan. 30, 5 were baptized and re- 
ceived into the church. At the communion serv- 
ice held the same day an unusually large number 
partook. There are some decidedly encon raging 
things connected with the work in this city at 
this time. 


South Robbinston and Perry.—Extra services have 
been held on this charge with encouraging re- 
sults. Sixteen have started thus far this year, 
and the church has been greatly quickened. 


Edmunds. — The pastor has recently set about 
getting the children to the churoh with a view to 
instructing them and later on organizing them 
into a Junior League. If faithful work will win, 
Mr. Moody ought to have a glorious victory in 
this field, and we believe he will. 

Columbia Falls. — The pastor has been encour- 
aged by having one young man at one of the 
“ out-appointments " make a move towards the 
kingdom. Extra services are being held at Co- 
lumbia. The pastor is assisted by Rev. Charles 
Rogers, of Harrington. 

Winterport. — Rev. J. P. Simonton is closing his 
fifth year with this people, and there are indica- 
tions of victory for the Master. We trust that 
through the earnest efforts that are being put 
forth many may be won for Him. 

Hampden.— Everything moves on with its ac- 
customed regularity at this place. This is one of 
the charges where an old-time reformation is 
needed to awaken many who hear the Gospel in- 
vitation, but will not heed its call. For this 
awakening the pastor and people are toiling. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 

Dover District 

Milton Mills. —The church edifice has been 
greatly Tasteful alterations have 
been made in the altar, pulpit, and choir plat- 
form. New draperies, carpet, lamp, and com- 
munion table have been added. Pews have been 
rearranged and retouched. A plank walk has 
been built from the street tothe church. A fine 
cabinet organ has been purchased. Bills are all 
paid. Congregations are good, with an excellent 
religious interest. The people wish the services 
of their pastor, Rev. E. T. Deane, for another 
year. 


improved. 


Greenland.— On parsonage improvements $175 
have been laid out. The pastor, Rev. F. A. Tyler, 
has been invited to remain for the third year. 

East Hampstead. — Setenty-two were present 
in the congregation on Jan. 9. Sophia Moulton, 
the recording steward, is an old school-teacher, 
whose record heads the list with 108 terms. The 
pastor, Rev. L. N. Fogg, puts in faithful work in 
the shoe-shop at Exeter through the week, and 
preaches every Sunday afternoon at this place. 
He also preaches one Sunday morning in each 
month at North Danville and South Danville, 
leads a class at Exeter, and renders other helpful 
service for Rev. W. Woods as he may have oppor- 
tunity. 


East Rochester.— Rev. E. 8. Coller has passed 
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three very plessant and projitable years with this 
society. Whoever may be the coming pastor will 
fidd an enthusiastic and united people. Rev. 
F. H. Corson, who has been teaching for several 
years in the South and in this place, his old 
home, the past season, wishes to take an appoint- 
ment at our next Conference. 

West Hampstead.— The sexton, pastor and pre- 
siding elder met Sunday morning, Jan. 23, and 
adjourned. With slush ankle deep and the rain 
pouring, conditions were not favorable for wor- 
shipers. A beautiful pulpit Bible has been pre- 
sented to the society by some unknown friend. 

Raymond. — The pastor’s heart rejoices 
have recently started in the Christian life. 

Hampton. — A new shoe-shop in town is adding 
to the population, giving work to citizens and 
quickening trade. May our church enlarge her 
borders and strengthen her faith! The pastor’s 
son, @ Harvard graduate, now living in South 
America, is at home on a visit. 


Haverhill Methodism has been unified and 
helped generally by the special revival meetings. 
Christians are encouraged, for some old-time 
conversions are reported. A holiness convention 
was held atthe ‘‘ Mission” for two weeks at 
which conversions occurred. 

The pastor of the First Church, Rev. C. D. Hills, 


Seven 


D. D., has been invited, by a unanimous rising 


vote, to return for another year. 


East Kingston.— Numbers are few but appre- 


ciative. Mr. Barstow Morrill says that young 
Cairns is equal to the father. who commenced 
his ministry on this charge — and that is good 
enough. 

West Kingston.— An audience of fifty, practi- 
cally filling the little chapel, were present ona 
stinging cold Sunday afternoon and were good 
hearers of the Word. 


Kingston. — The presiding elder preached to an 
audience of seventy-five in the evening, with the 
mercury five degrees below zero. The Congrega- 
tional people were present, and their pastor, Rev. 


Mr. Warren, who is as good as a Methodist, | 


assisted in the service. 


Newmarket Methodism and contiguous churches 
enjoyed a red-letter day, Jan.31. The occasion 
was the holding of a missionary convention by 
Dr. Smith, the report of which has already ap- 
peared in the Heratp. The enthusiastic pastor, 
Rev. C. N. Tilton, and his people did everything 
possible in the way of entertainment. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Twenty-five preachers 
were present, including visiting brethren, at Me- 
thuen, Feb.8and 9. Presiding Elders Baketel 
and Norris added greatly to the interest of the 
meeting. Mr. Norris preached a fine sermon on 
Wednesday evening. Revs. Geo. H. Spencer and 


William Woods preached to the edification of the 


people. The Woman’s Homeand Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies were well represented -by Mrs. 
Phillips and Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Wells and Mrs. 
Bragg. Rev. J. W. Adams presented resolutions 
on the death of Rev. L. L. Eastman, who was a 
member of the New Hampshire Conference for 
fifty years. The practically new church edifice 


was greatly admired and the hospitality of the | 


people enjoyed. 


Lawrence, Garden St. — Jan.9 was observed as 


Epworth League day. 
decorated. 


The church was tastefully 
Pastor Curl preached a special ser- 
mon. 
lines, emphasizing personal religion. 
asked the prayers of the church. 


Seven 


All the exercises were on Epworth League | 


Personal, — Dr. Brodbeck’s death is a general | 


and personal loss to our Methodism. While he 
served a church faithfully, he served the church 
as well. 
and helpful. 
with so much power in his life, he has demon- 
strated in his death: “ He saved others, himself 
he cannot save.”” While he lost his own life, he 
has found it in the life divine gloriously. 
EMERSON. 
Concord District 


Correction.— That ‘Sunday attendance” at 
Penacook, mentioned in the last items, had an 


He was a friend to everybody, genuine | 
His favorite text, which he handled | 


omission of one word that will confuse some | 


minds. It should have said, “ Sunday-school 
attendance.” The congregations fill the house. 


Personal. — The death of Dr. Brodbeck is a sad 
blow to many in New Hampshire, as well as else- 
where. He has been before many of our audi- 
ences for sermons or addresses. Those who heard 
him atthe Weirs last summer will never forget 
the sermon and the altar service that followed. 
Why such a man should be taken so early, is one 
of the things past finding out. 
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The Preachers’ Meeting at Tilton was well at- 
tended by the pastors. Every one on the program 
was present except two, and all came with thor- 
ough preparation. The papers, sermons, and 
addresses were excellent. It was a very good 
meeting. The terrible blizzard overtook us while 
there. It kept many of the people away, and 
greatly delayed some of the pastors in getting 
home. 


Laconia.—The union meetings begun by the 
pastors during the Week of Prayer continued for 
seven weeks, and resulted in quite an awakening. 
About one hundred expressed a desire for salva- 
tion. Probably one-fourth of these will come to 
the Methodist Church. 


Pittsburgh.—It has been ten years since the 
last signs of church life were visible in this 
place. The last assignment made to this charge 
alone was in 1888. Since then very little has been 
done until last July a pastor, Rev. W. 8S. Frye, 
who was willing to trust God and the people for a 
place to lay his head and a little bread and 
butter, was sent here. He immediately found his 
way to the hearts of the people, and it was soon 
manifest that they were very glad to receive 
the Lord’s servant. He and his family have had 
plenty to eat, and acomfortable home has been 





We direct special attention to the following re- 
markable statement: 





MISS LIZZIE PAISLEY. 


I had Catarrh ever since I can remember; had 
severe headaches, eyes were sore and I had to 
wear glasses; had a very distressing cough from 
the time I was one year old; it troubled me worse 
at nights and of mornings; always had to sleep 
with my head propped up on fivesor six pillows, 
on account of difficult breathing and paroxysms 
of coughing. My throat was very sore, tonsils 
enlarged, and I often became very hoarse; had a 
profuse and offensive discharge from my right ear 
for eighteen years, and I could not hear anything 
in that ear. I read in the Christian Standard of 
the wonderful cures effected by Aerial Medication, 
and I resolved to try it. The first time I used the 
treatment my hearing in right ear, which had been 
destroyed so long, was restored so that I could 
hear the clock tick in the next room. The Catarrh 
and cough gradually improved, and in three months 
my voice and throat were cured. My eyes have 
greatly improved, can now go without glasses, the 
discharge and cough have stopped, and I breathe 
freely and easily. I cannot describe all the won- 
derful benefits I have received from the use of 
the treatment. 


Chio. 


Miss Lizz1E PAISLEY, Lisbon, 


““We believe Dr. Moore’s treatment the best ever 
discovered.’’—Christian Union, Boonville, Missouri. 


Medicines for Three Months’ Treatment Free. 


Tointroduce Aerial Medication, and prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure deafness, catarrh, throat 
and lung diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
medicines for three months’ treatment free. For 
symptom form and particulars, address, 


J.H. Moore, M. D., Dept. D11, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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provided by the generosity of Mr. J. W. Baldwin. 
Beside the horse and harness given him, they 
also put on the Christmas tree #19.50 in cash. 
The people have shown their appreciation of the 
pastor’s efforts in their behalf by coming out to 
the services in large numbers, and some of them 
have given their hearts tothe Lord. Atour last 
visit we reorganized (if youcan call it reorganize) 
the church. There was only one of the original 
members left, but when we left town there were 
14 full members and 11 probationers. All these 
had been reached by the personal work of the 
pastor. When he went there in July he had no 
one to pray or give a testimony in the social 
meetings. Now there is quite a company. We 
expect this good work will continue. Since the 
coming of Mr. Frye,a physician has settled in 
the town and is getting a good practice. He and 
his family are helpers in the congregation. The 
pastor taught the village school for eight weeks. 
There was an enrollment of 32, with an average 
attendance of 31, and the verdict of the public is 
that it was one of the best schools ever taught in 
the place. If the Pittsburgh people will continue 
to aid this good work, as we feel sure they will, 
we shall be able to report a continued advance. 

South Columbia.— Rev. Mr. Ineson has seen 
indications of good in this field. Some portions 
of the town are so much blocked with snow that 
no services have been held on Meriden Hill for 
several weeks. At our last visit two were bap- 
tized and one received into full membership. 
There is a general uplift in the moral tone of 
the community. We were presented with a pa- 
per signed by 75 names asking the pastor’s return 
for another year, and the congregation took oc- 
casion to ask the same thing by a unanimous 
vote. 


Beecher Falls.— Rev. A. W. Frye works this 
field in connection with Stewartstown. We have 
as yet no organization, but good general interest 
is manifested. Services are held each Sunday 
night, with a congregation of about sixty. The 
business of the place is a large furniture manu- 
factory, and the Maine Central railway makes 
this a point for railroad interests that gives it 
some importance. It is a centre for religious 
opportunity, and we are the only society here 
except a very small company — sometimes ten — 
of the Episcopal denomination. 


Weirs. — The fourth quarterly conference was a 
pleasant occasion. Rev. E. R. Wilkins has a 
very fair congregation for these winter days. 


Tilton.— This church is in a very prosperous 
condition. The quarterly conference, by a 
unanimous vote, requested the return of Rev. 
R. Sanderson for the fourth year. B. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


Acushnet. — Mrs. T. J. Everett, president of the 
Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
met a large number of ladies at the parsonage, 
Monday evening, Feb. 7, for the purpose of form- 
ing an auxiliary. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Miller, a missionary working at the Indian res- 
ervation in the State of Washington under the 
auspices of this Society. Mrs. Miller gave a very 
interesting account of her work. An auxiliary 
was an outcome of the meeting, and Miss Annie 
L. Buggles was elected president. 


Marion. — Rev. Mr. Trever, a student in Boston 
University, has been engaged to supply this 
place until Conference. 


Fall River, Brayton Memorial Church. — Sun- 
day, Feb. 6, the vestry of the new edifice was 
opened for regular church services until the 
audience-room can be furnished. The seating 
capacity (350) was tested at all the services. The 
pastor, Rev. R. M. Wilkins, arranged a very full 
program for the day, beginning in the morning 
with a Sunday-school rally, Miss B. F. Vella be- 
ing the speaker. In the afternoon a platform 
meeting was held, and all the leading Methodists 
appeared to congratulate the pastor and his de- 
voted co-laborers on the completion thus far of 
their great work. The pastors of the Methodist 
churches were there also, and in inspiring words 
encouraged the enterprise and aggressiveness of 
South End Methodism. Rev. T. J. Everett, pre- 
siding elder, made a felicitous speech when in- 
troduced as “‘our sub-bishop,” and the congre- 
gation responded with an offering of #410. Four 
columns of the News are devoted to an elaborate 
description of the exercises, the edifice, and the 
pastor. Itis hoped that the completion of the 
whole work will not be delayed. 


New Bedford. — As a result of the “ strike” the 
French parochial schools have closed and thrown 
five hundred children on the streets, thus calling 
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attention to the inadequate public school build- 
ings. Rev. Charles P. Gobaury, rector of the 
Sacred Heart Church and president of the paro- 
chial schools, offers to sell the land and build- 
ings of the corporation to the city. 

Truro. — Rev. W. D. Wilkinson, the pastor, 
gave a steropticon lecture in Town Hall in aid of 
@ new organ for the public school. 

Cataumet. — Revival services are in progress 
here. The pastor, Rev. W. D. Woodward, has 
been assisted by Rev. C. 8. Thurber, of East Fal- 
mouth, and Rev. W. C. Ryder, of Rock, who have 
been present several evenings. 

Middleboro. — A memorial service was held 
Sunday evening, Feb. 6, in commemoration of 
the late B. Frank Jones. The family had pre- 
sented to the church a new oak altar rail, posts 
and pulpit, pulpit chairs, a roll-top desk for the 
superintendent’s use, and a pastel portrait of 
Mr. Jones framed in dark oak. There was a large 
attendance of people to listen to the interesting 
addresses of the pastor, Rev. G. A. Grant, the 
superintendent, H. D. Smith, and several others. 
Special music was rendered by the choir, and, a 
beautiful trio was sung by Mr. and Mrs. Holmes 
and Mrs. Blaine. 

Taunton, First Church. — The Epworth League 
held a souvenir supper, Feb. 9, in the vestry, 
which received a liberal patronage. The enter- 
tainment was very pleasant and the whole affair 
unusually successful. 


Taunton, Grace Church. — A debating club has 
been formed by the young men, with Mr. Harold 
Simon as president. The young ladies have .a 
similar organization already. An open meeting 
for both was held recently, which proved very 
interesting. 


North Dighton. — The pastor, Rev. G. A. Sisson, 
recently received a handsome new bicycle 
marked with ‘his name, “from Santa Claus.”’ 
Other gifts are often finding their way to,the 
parsonage. Mr. Sisson isan interesting preach- 
er and popular in the community. 


West Dennis. — The lecture course has been a 
great success, and Rey. J. T. Docking is being 
congratulated on every side. Dorastus, the 
eight-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Docking, is 
greatly improved. 


Myricks. — Eula May, the youngest daughter of 
Rev. E. B. Gurney, has been quite ill with the 
grippe at the home of Mrs. Gurney’s parents in 
Cochesett. 

Taunton Methodist Social Union.— The meeting 
at the First Church, Feb. 14, proved to be of more 
than usual interest. Rev. B. F. Simon read the 
** Outlook Committee’s Keport.’”’ Rey. Dr. Payne, 
of New York, gave an eloquent and forcible ad- 
dress on “ The Mission of the Church.” A rising 
vote of thanks was a slight indication of the pro- 
found interest felt by all present in the scholarly 
review of the great problems to be solved by the 
church in the near future. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
J. Alfred Messinger; vice-presidents, Mrs. J. F. 
Montgomery, J. W. Thayer; secretary, Mrs. L. B. 
West; treasurer, Ezra Hamlin; directors, M. H. 
Dary, 8. H. Bowers, C. F. Luther, Mrs. H. Buffing- 





ton, Mrs. G. T. Davis; outlook committee, Rev. | 


W. A. Luce. 


Welifleet. — Miss Elisabeth Tobey, the evange- 
list, has begun meetings here, assisting the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. L. Brooks. 


Orleans. — The protracted meeting closed here | 
on Sunday, Feb. 13. Miss Tobey has done great | 


good in arousing the membership of the church, 
and in spite of the stormy weather which has 
been so frequent she has accomplished good in 
other directions. The pastor, Rey. G. O. Thomp- 
son, lectured in East and South Harwich re- 
cently. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — Miss Abbie C. 


Putnam read in Wellfleet, Feb. 9. Atthe golden | 


wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Whalen, Feb. 8, Rev. W. P. Buck made some very 
happy congratulatory remarks. There was a 
large attendance of friends, and many gifts, with 
a@ purse, were presented. “Howto Win,” was the 
subject of « lecture by the pastor on Sunday even- 
ing, Feb 6. He suggested eight qualities — 
promptness, cleanliness, fidelity, cheerfulness, 


industry, economy, self-reliance. The address | 


was replete with good things. 

Plymouth.— The late David E. Avery was buried 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, Rev. E. F. Clark officiating. 
Mr. Avery was the foreman of the Old Colony Me- 
morial and son of one of the proprietors, who is 
well known as a leading Methodist. The deceased 
was an estimable young man and held in highest 
esteem by his business associates. He was mar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ried to Miss Emma Reckenbeil, of Kingston, in 
1891. He held several offices in political, military, 
and social organizations. 

Fall River, Firat Church. — Rey. 8. O. Benton, 
D. D., at the meeting of the Book Committee, 
which has just been held in Cincinnati, was 
elected secretary of the committee on General 
Conference Entertainment. He was re-elected 
secretary of the Book Committee. The important 
work of preparing for the next General Confer- 
ence — the selection of a place, transportation, 
accommodations, board, seating, etc.—is put 
into the hands of five laymen and two ministers. 
The chairman and secretary are ministers. 


Little Compton. — Rev. M. B. Wilson and wife 
are bereaved in the loss of their son, Melville 
Glenwood Wilson, at the age of 5 years, 4 months, 
21 days. He died, Feb. 11, of typhoid fever, after 
an illness of about two months. The parents are 
the more stricken because they had supposed 
him to be recovering; indeed, he had so far gained 
as to leave his bed and was around some days 
when the fatal relapse setin. The funeral was in 
this church on Monday, Feb. 14, and was con- 
ducted by Rev. T. J. Everett, presiding elder, 
assisted by other ministers of the vicinity. The 
burial took place in Le Raysville, Pa., Mrs. Wil- 
son’s home. The sorrowing parents find them- 
selves surrounded by the kindest of friends, and 
lacking no comfort that this very thoughtful peo- 
ple can bestow. They find above all that grace 
sustains. KaRL. 





SEeMI-CENTENNIAL AT SANDWICH. 


In 1848, under the pastorate of Rev. Robert M. 
Hatfield, the present house of worship in Sand- 
wich was dedicated, the sermon being preached 
by Rev. Abel Stevens, D. D., then editor of Z1on’s 
HERALD, and the fiftieth anniversary of that in- 
teresting event was fittingly observed on Sunday, 
Feb. 13. 

The church was fortunate in having present 
four former pastors, all of whom participated 
in the exercises. At 9 o’clock a love-feast was 
held, led by Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D., of Provi- 
dence, who was stationed at Sandwich in 18651. 
This was somewhat of a reminiscence service, the 








A Common 
Cold 





and common carelessness can make a 
combination strong enough to defy 
all the healing skill of the physician. 
Common carelessness lets the cold 
root and grow. Common carelessness 
says, between paroxysms of cough- 
ing, “It will be all right in a day or 
two,” and the common end is con- 
firmed lung trouble, perhaps con- 
sumption. The common-sense treat- 
ment of a common cold is a prompt 
dose of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is the most efficient and reliable cure 
for colds and coughs, and is con- 
stantly prescribed by physicians. 
8. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N. Y., says :— 

“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice since 1853, and have always found 


it reliable for the cure of culds, coughs, and 
all lung diseases.” 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


is now put up in half-size bottles, for 
half price—50 cents. 
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events of former days being recalled by Dr. Talbot 
and the other ex-pastors, and some of the older 
ones in the congregation. Many testimonies were 
given. 

At the huur of the usual preaching service, the 
desk was occupied by Rev. 8S. M. Beale, of Stough- 
ton, whose pastorate in 1884-’86 was eminently 
successful, and who is beloved by the whole 
church today. Mr. Beale preached a strong, in- 
spiring and helpful sermon from Rev. 1: 19: 
“ Write the things which thou hast seen, and the 
things which are, and the things which shall be 
hereafter.” 

At 120’clock the session of the Sunday-school 
was held, the vestry being crowded. An effective 
address was deliveredfby Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne, of 
New York, who was sent to Sandwich in 1857, it 
being his first appointment. Although extremely 
busy at this time, the journey from New York 
was made for no other purpose than to be present 
on this occasion. 

At 2.30 the preacher was Rev. W. T. Worth, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Lynn, who came to 
Sandwich in 1864, remaining two years. He 
preached from Rom. 8: 18: “ For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us.’’ The testimony of one man 
who said, ‘‘I could have listened two hours 
longer,’’ was the experience of all. The sermon 
was eloquent, logical and spiritual. 

The largest congregation of the day was pres- 
ent in the evening, when Dr. Payne was the 
speaker. Every one expected a treat, and the 
anticipation was more than realized. For over 
an hour the Doctor held his hearers spellbound 
by his matchless oratory. It was indeed a 
“ great’? sermon. The text was from Matt. 5: 13, 
14: “ Ye are the salt of the earth Ye are the 
light of the world.” 

Thus ended a day full of good things. The 
other Protestant churches of the town — Unita- 
rian and Congregational — were closed for the 
day, pastors and people uniting with the Meth- 
odists. Music was furnished by the combined 
choirs of the three churches under the leadership 
of Mr. Ezra Hamlen, of Taunton, a former resi- 
dent of Sandwich. The attendance at all the 
services was very large, and the whole day was of 
great spiritual profit. 

The old church at Sandwich, now in the second 
century of her history, has a record in which 
any church might take a just pride. From her 
membership have gone out many young people 
who have become active and efficient workers in 
distant cities and towns. Young men converted 
at her altars have entered the Christian ministry 
and have met with marked success. In this 
church one of our Bishops found his life-com- 
panion, and other young ladies have become 
partners in the joys and sorrows of the itiner- 
ancy. 

Although suffering, in common with other 
country places, from deaths and removals, the 
Sandwich church is still alive, and is making a 
steady gain in membership and influence. The 
pastorate of Rev. John E. Blake, the present 
preacher in charge, has been highly successful, 
and it is the earnest wish of all that he remain 
another year. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Augusta District 
Hallowell. — Rey. 


~ 


and 3 by certificate. 
raised for the missionary debt. 


average attendance of 70. 
mances are faithfully looked after. 
loyal, united and faithful people. 


North Augusta.— A belfry has been put on the 


chapel and a fine-toned bell weighing 450 pounds 
has been placed in the same. It improves the 
looks of the building, and it is hoped the people | 
will be more prompt in their attendance. A 
large number of young people attend church 
here. The Sunday-school is continued through 
the winter. Recently 2 have joined in full, 3 
have been baptized and 4 have joined on proba- 
tion. The pastor and family were kindly remem- 
bered at Christmas. The pastor is following in 
the steps of Henry Ward Beecher: he acts as 
sexton as well as pastor. 


Richmond. — Rev. H. Hewitt has been con- 
fronted with some perplexing problems, but he is 
acting wisely and patiently. He and his family 
are held in high esteem. 


union revival services were held in the early 
Two have been received on 


part of January. 





C. F. Parsons is closing his 
fifth year here pleasantly and prosperously. 
Recently 5 have been received from probation 
Thirty dollars have been 
The League has 
a membership of 80,and the Sunday-school an 
Benevolences and fi- 
This is a 
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probation. The League is growing. Mr. Hewitt’s 
son has a fine position as tutor in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, with an opportunity of pursuing post- 
graduate studies. The older daughter will pur- 
sue a normal course at Kent’s Hill, commencing 
in the spring term. 

Gardiner.— These are some of the items from 
the pastor’s report made Feb. 2: During the 
quarter 9 members died; 26 funerals were at- 
tended; 13 new subscribers to Z1on’s HERALD se- 
cured; 6 Chinamen in the Sunday-school. The 
Sunday-school is having great prosperity; the 
class-meeting attendance is greatly improved; the 
League devotes one Sunday evening each month 
to literary exercises in a way that tends to the 
broadening and enriching of the mind and heart. 
Congregations are large, revival interest pre- 
vails, finances and benevolences are in good con- 
dition. The pastor’s return for another year 
was unanimously requested. 


Kent’s Hill and Readfield Corner.— About 170 
arein attendance at the school; 20 have been 
converted. The students’ class-meetings are 
largely attended. One of the students, Roscoe 
Tarbox, has been licensed as a local preacher. 
Two new subscribers to Zion’s HERALD have 
been secured. At the Corner several of the 
members have moved away, but they have good 
congregations and a good Sunday-school and Ep- 
worth League, and an excellent choir leads the 
singing. It goes without saying that on the Hill, 
under the efficient leadership of Prof. Morse, the 
singing is very fine. Rev. J.B. Lapham will be 
returned for another year. 

Rev. J. R. Masterman is doing good service at 
Readfield Depot,and Rev. B. V. Davis excellent 
work at Fayette Mills. 

Wayne and North Leeds. — Pleasant and largely 
attended union services were held at our last 
visit to Wayne. One evening was devoted to 
quarterly conference business, one to a preach- 
ing service, and one to a temperance rally. The 
pastor, Rev. D. R. Ford, and his daughter Hattie 
are highly esteemed for their works’ sake. 
Things are moving pleasantly. 


Waterville. — Rev. Mr. Hemus and wife are 
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holding revival services here at this writing 
(Feb. 15). They are having victory. I heard 
Mrs. Hemus preach twice; and I can say, as did 
Rev. G. D. Lindsay, that her preaching would 
honor any of our Bishops. I greatly wish these 
able and devoted workers could be kept within 
the bounds of our Conference until its next 
session. A. 8. L. 


Portland District 


Biddeford. — By a unanimous vote of the largest 
quarterly conference held in this church for 
many years, the pastor, Rev. C. W. Bradlee, was 
invited to return another year. The Epworth 
League and Sunday-schoo! have increased during 
the last quarter. A very successful effort is be- 
ing made to pay a debt of previous years for cur- 
rent expenses by the improvement of the “ one 
talent’’—a new penny. Old and young have 
taken hold enthusiastically. 

South Biddeford Circuit.— A petition to the 
presiding elder, containing seventy names of 
people residing at South Biddeford, requests the 
return of the pastor, Rev. A.A. Callaghan. The 
churches are prospering at the three points. The 
congregations at Oak Ridge are larger than for 
years, and some have been converted. 


Gorham, School St. — A very interesting college 
evening was held, Sunday, Feb. 13. The students 
of the State Normal School and of the high schoo! 
attended in a body. Addresses were given by 
Prof. W. E. Russell, a graduate of Wesleyan; by 
Principal Corthell, of the Normal School; and by 
the pastor, Rev. Wm. Cashmore. The latter was 
loyal to his church, and spoke of the advantages 
of Boston, Wesleyan, and Syracuse Universities. 


Portland, Peak’s Island. — Rev. W. 8. Jones 
has increased the missionary collections of this 
charge over three hundred per cent., and has 
made very large advances on al] the other causes. 
The membership is small and constantly losing 
by removals, but courage and generosity charac- 
terize them. The pastor’s return is unanimously 
desired. 

Chestnut St. — The Young People’s Social Union, 
embracing the Methodist young people’s socie- 





The Weakness of a 
W oman 





A woman who has suffered eighteen years, who has 


been cured after a life of 
the sunshine of happiness, 


misery and lives again in 


speaks to other women in 


words of no uncertain meaning. 





Just a woman’s story. P 
Not strange because it happens every day, 


know. 

For eighteen years, Sara E. Bowen, of Peru, 
Indiana, carried a burden of pain. Night 
and day, without respite, she suffered the 


the lot of woman. 

That she did not die is almost beyond be- 
lief. 

That she is well today is a miracle. 


not romantic or thrilling, but just a story cf | 
misery and suffering such as only women | 


most dreadful experience that ever fell to | 


Interesting and helpful | 


Mrs. Bowen’s trouble requires no descrip- 
tiop beyond the symptoms, which every 
woman will instantly recognize. 

In describing them Mrs. Bowen says: — 

‘* For eighteen years [ suffered with weak- 
pDess peculiar to my sex. 

‘© was a broken down piece of humanity; 
a shadow of a woman. 

“My brain was tortured until 1 could re- 
member but little. I could not sleep or eat 
and was reduced in weight toa mere skele 
ton. What little [did eat could not be di- 
gested in my weakened state, and caused me 
untold misery. 

‘“ My skin was muddy, my eyes were heavy 


I was dizzy allthe time end totally unfit for 
even ordinary housework. 


| ‘* Doctors prescribed for me without avail. 
| Medicine was recommended and taken in 
| quantity, but it did no good. 

| “Timeand time again I was at the brink 
| of despair. Day by day my trouble grew 
| worse, and dark indeed was the day before 
| my deliverance. 

| A friend of mine told me about Dr. Will- 
| jams’ Pink Pills for Pale People and what 
| they bad accomplished for others in my con- 
dition. 

“It was the first = of the sun of 
| happiness through the dark clouds of misery. 
*] bought a boxand took them. Even 
| then I felt their effect. I bought more and 
| continued to take them until I was well and 
| strong. 

‘They liberated me from the most terrible 
| bonds that ever tortured a woman. They 
| 


brought me new life when death was wel- 
come. 

| “TT recommend them to my friends, and } 
| do not hesitate to say to every suffering 
woman in the worla that Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills will cure her.”’ 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are a specific for all forms of weakness. The 
blood is vitalized and becomes pregnant with 
the elements of life. The nervous system is 
reorganized, all irregularities are corrected, 
strength returns and disease disappears. So 
remarkable have been the cures performed 
by these little pills that thoir fame spread 
to the far ends of civilization. Wherever you 
| go you will find the mcst ~~ article 
| in every drug store to be Dr. Williams’ Pink 
| Pills for Pale People. 
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ties of Portland and vicinity, held a meeting at 
this church, Monday evening, Feb. 14. An inter- 
esting feature of the evening was the presenta- 
tion of a Bible to the new church at Pleasantdale. 
E. O. T. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Albans District 

St. Albans.—The pastor reports the outlook 
as cheering. Since the new year came in there 
has been an increase of religious interest, espe- 
cially among the young men for whom the 
church is greatly exercised. On the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges Dr. C. 8. Nutter hada good 
time preaching to the students of Montpelier 
Seminary. A petition from the official board has 
been received by the presiding elder requesting 
the return for the fifth year of the pastor, Dr. 
Nutter. The request was unanimous. 


Underhill.—On account of his wife’s health 
the pastor, Rev. 8. 8. Brigham, will ask to be left 
without work at the next Conference. He will 
move on tothe farm belonging to Mrs. Brigham. 
The year is closing pleasantly. 

Johnson.— The brethren have unanimously 
requested the return of their pastor, Rev. R. F. 
Lowe. He has received, however, a strong invi- 
tation elsewhere, and it is likely he will go. 


Waterbury. — The following is taken from the 
Waterbury Record of Feb. 15: “ Rev. W. M. New- 
ton is a very live candidate for the vacancy of the 
president’s chair at Montpelier Seminary, caused 
by the resignation of Rev. Dr. E.M.Smith. At 
the trustees’ meeting recently held at Montpelier 
his name figured among the first. Mr. Newton 
has been pastor of the Methodist Church for 
nearly four years, during which time he has 
proven himself a scholar, an excellent preacher, 
and a young man of more than ordinary executive 
ability. Should Mr. Newton be successful in se- 
curing this deserved promotion, his many friends 
would extend to him hearty congratulations. It 
is understood that our good and honored towns- 
man, ex-Gov. Dillingham, is very enthusiastic in 
Mr. Newton’s behalf. Mr. Dillingham is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees at the Seminary. 
What is Waterbury’s loss is Montpelier Semi- 
nary’s gain.” 

Wolcott. — Pastor and people are working in 
perfect harmony, and the official board at the last 
quarterly conference, by a unanimous vote, in- 
vited the pastor, Rey. C. M. Stebbins, to return 
for the fifth year. 


Wanted. — Your reporter is informed by the 
presiding elder that at least five new men will be 
needed on this district to supply the work next 
Conference year. Preachers who want plenty of 
hard work and opportunities to build up the 
cause of Christ and Methodism are needed — no 
kid-gloved, namby-pamby sort need apply. 
Young man called of God to work in His vine- 
yard, here is plenty of room for you! The coun- 
try up here is grandly beautiful. You will not 
get large pay, in money, but you will not starve, 
and need not go ragged, and you can have all the 
religion you want. Who will say, ‘“‘ Here am I, 
send me?” CREAMER. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
South District 


Italian Church, Boston. — The revival services 
in connection with the Italian Church, Rev. 
Gaetano Conte, pastor, closed Feb. 13. Forty per- 
sons have joined the church on probation. On 
Sabbath morning, Feb. 6, fourteen men and one 
woman were received into full connection with 
the church, and on Sabbath morning, Feb. 13, 
three men in addition. Others will follow later. 
A most interesting incident in the service on the 
latter Sabbath was the baptism of the infant child 
of the pastor, the beautiful and significant name 
being given, Italo Americo (Italian American). 
The entire service was conducted by Rev. William 
D. Bridge in the Italian language. 

St. Andrew’s, Jamaica Plain.— Sunday, Feb. 13, 
26 persons were received on probation, and knelt 
with the official board and the Epworth League 
cabinet at the communion rail. The consecration 
service was most impressive. This ingathering is 
the result of two weeks of revival effort in which 
the pastor, Rev. H. P. Rankin, was assisted by the 
efficient evangelist, Miss Jennie McMeekin. 
There are more to follow. A reception will be 
arranged for the probationers and they will be 
well cared for in classes. 

St. John's Church, South Boston. — Revival serv- 
ices were conducted through the month of Janu- 
ary in this church by the pastor, Rev. R. L. 
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Greene, D. D. The names and addresses of about 
sixty persons who “desired to lead a Christian 
life’ were received at the altar. rhe pastor 
preached at nearly every service. A male quartet 
from the Boston Theological School and Mrs.W.C. 
Bailey, of Somerville, assisted at different times; 
also Mr. Wagner, Mrs. Kebbon, and Miss Speare, 
soloists from the church choir, were of great as- 
sistance. On Feb. 6, 23 weie received on proba- 
tion, 5 by letter, 1 from prubation, and 5 were 
baptized. The pastor has formed a class for the 
instruction and help of the converts, which he 
leads himself, with the aid of the deaconess, Miss 
Mae Chisholm. In this manner he hopes to keep 
track of every probationer until they can be as- 
signed to the regular classes and become mem- 
bers in full in the church. 


Plainville. — The pastor, Rev. A. L. Squier, re- 
joices that the spiritual life of this young church 
keeps pace with its present financial success. At 
the last communion 5 were baptized and 8 taken 
on probation. Several more are to follow at the 
next communion. Allare recentconverts. H. 





Worcester. — The last Preachers’ Meeting of 
Worcester and vicinity, as reported in the daily 
press, was good enough for a longer notice here. 
The gist of the discussion was on the value of 
competition even in religious lines. What mo- 
nopoly in this direction means, may be seen in 
sundry parts of the world where a state church, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, is maintained. 


Grace. — The extra meetings are over, and only 
pleasant memories are had of the lady, Mrs. 
Grace Weiser Davis, who conducted them. The 
organist here, Miss Gertrude L. March, has re- 
cently issued a musical composition, a response, 
for Miss Fannie Hair, who holds a similar posi- 
tion in Trinity. Those competent to judge speak 
in highest terms of its merit. 


Laurel St. — Again Iam a false prophet, since 
now it appears that Rev. George W. Mansfield, 
the pastor, will seek a new pulpit at the coming 
Conference. I shall note his departure with no 
little regret. It was at Dr. Mansfield’s instiga- 
tion that I came to the Bay State,and I have 
never ceased to admire and respect him. Where- 
ever he goes he and his admirable wife are sure to 
be found in the very front ranks of those who de- 
sire to make better their fellow-men. 


Webster Square. — Councilman James Hunt has 
just been made a deputy sheriff. This is a good 
place for a good stalwart Methodist. 


Personal. — Friday night, in the Union Station, 
I saw our Alonzo Sanderson greet Presiding Elder 
Mansfield, and in answer to the latter’s query as 
to our “ Bishop’s” health, I heard him say that 
he was fine; but there are those who think}that 
he is doing quite as much work as he ought. 
Flesh and blood are not iron by any means. Rev. 
William Pentecost is out again, which leads me 
to remark that there is a deal of wear in these 
aged preachers. They have no blue Mondays. 


Coral St.— Twenty-seven new members ,have 
been received since the pastorate of Rev. George 
Sanderson, and there is little wonder Sthat all 
want his return. Quis. 


North District 

Flint St. Church, Somerville. — At the fourth 
quarterly conference Rev. Charles Tilton, the 
pastor, was unanimously invited to return an- 
other year. 

East District 

Everett. — On Friday, Feb. 11, Presiding | Elder 
Thorndike, at the unanimous request of the offi- 
cial board of the First Church, Everett, organ- 
ized a second church in that city, and appointed 
Rev. W. H. Meredith, pastor of the First Church, 
preacher in charge. Sixty-one members in full 
and twelve probationers were received from the 
First Church by letter. Others in the rapidly 
growing neighborhood promised to join when 
the organization should be effected. The mem- 
bership includes two local preachers, one of 
whom, Rev. W. T. Dumm, has served the work 
here for two years past as assistant pastor of the 
First Church. The new official board has en- 
gaged him as assistant to Mr. Meredith under 
the new regime. To his faithful services, and 
the good influence of his wife and family, who 


live near the church, very much of the success of | 


this work isdue. Mr. Dumm is a senior in the 
School of Theology, Boston University, a native 
of Ohio, and a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He desires to join one of the New Eng- 
land Conferences in the spring. 

The history of this new charge is brief, but in- 
teresting. Opposite Glendale school-house, on 
Ferry Street, is a neat little church well fur- 
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nished. It was built about twenty years ago by 
the “ Glendale Christian Union Society.” Union 
services were held and abandoned.” Out of these 
services came Belmont M. E. Church, Malden, 
and Glendale Baptist Church, Everett. About 
four years ago Rev. I. M. Mellish, now of Tops- 
field, seeing the empty church, hired it, and for 
more than a year carried on an independent work 
there. In July, 1895, he offered himself for mem- 
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bership in the First Church, desiring to put him- 
self and his work under its supervision. Presid- 
ing Elder Kngwles recommended him, and he 
having been a member of the Nova Scotia Meth- 
odist Conference, the quarterly conference of 
First Church voted to recognize him as a local 
elder. From July, 1895, to April, 1896, he carried 
on his work asa branch of First Church, when, 
feeling that his work there was done, he asked 
for another charge, and was moved to Topsfield, 
where he has been very successful. 

When it became Methodist Episcopal work, 
our noble Boston Missionary and Church Exten- 
sion Society at once came to its aid. It first as- 
sisted Mr. Mellish, and for two years past has 
paid the yearly rental of the church. The Sun- 
day-school Union also granted supplies each 
year, until now the work is entirely self-support- 
ing and will take a regular pastor at Conference. 
The property is leased for five years at a low 
rental, with the option of re-leasing for a second 
five years. The enthusiastic young church ex- 
pects to be able to build somewhere in this rap- 
idly growing neighborhood, at the latest when 
the remaining three years of the lease expires. 
The actual count attendance at the regular serv- 
ices since last Conference has been: at Sunday- 
school, 111 (175 enrolled); morning preaching, 70; 
evening, 77; class-meeting, 15; Friday night 
prayer-meeting, 31. The Epworth League num- 
bers 30, the Junior League 45. A committee of 
four were appointed to represent the mother 
church at the organization, each of whom spoke 
of the fact that this is not a secession, nor the re- 
sult of a disagreement among the members of 
First Church, but a unanimous and hearty de- 
sire to extend the kingdom of God by planting a 
second Methodist church in this city of 22,000 in- 
habitants. The new church is more than three- 
quarters of a mile from any other Methodist 
church, and is full of promise for large usefulness. 
Presiding Elder Knowles claims to have had his 
eye on this spot for a Methodist church for the 
past twenty years, and Dr. Thorndike told of his 
preaching regularly in the school-house oppo- 
site nearly as long ago. The sixty-one members 
in full and twelve probationers will not be great- 
ly missed, as they went out gradually into that 
neighborhood. As Pastor Meredith has received 
into full membership 227 persons during the past 
three years, all losses by removals, etc., are more 
than made up. A good revival interest is being 
enjoyed in both of these Everett charges. M. 





W. F. M. 8.— The fourth annual meeting of 
Cambridge District Association was held at Har- 
vard St. Church, Cambridgeport, the place of its 
organization, on Feb. 14. The business of the 
morning session — reports, discussions, and elec- 
tion of officers — was promptly despatched. An 
interesting feature was Mrs. Wagner’s summary 
of the district’s work during its four years of 
organized life. 

In the afternoon Rev. Dillon Bronson, of Salem, 
gave an address on ** Woman’s Work in the East,” 
in which its wonderful success, its crying needs, 
its glorious possibilities, were pleadingly por- 
trayed; and Miss Mary Danforth, of Japan, pre- 
sented most vividly a few of the perplexities, the 
discomforts, the sorrows, but above all the joys, 


of a missionary’s life. ° 


Methodist 8. 8S. Workers’ Union. — Over one hun- 
dred members and frie&ids were present at the 
ninth regular meeting of the Methodist S. 8. 
Workers’ Union, held in Bromfield St. Church, 
Monday evening, Feb. 14. The guests of the even- 
ing were Mr. Frank A. Hill, of Cambridge, secre- 
tary of State Board of Education, Rev. Wm. T. 
Worth, of Lynn, Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, of Stone- 
ham, and Bishop W. F. Mallalieu. “ Discipline 
in the Public Schools ” was the subject of Mr. 
Hill’s address. The importance of the public 
school in its responsibility to civic welfare was 
carefully considered, and the difference between 
the effect of military discipline as shown in Eu- 
ropean schools and that of civic discipline as il- 
lustrated in American schools, was clearly por- 
trayed. Lessons drawn from the opportunities 
of the public school teacher can well be thought- 
fully considered by the teacher in the Sunday- 
school. Rev. Mr. Worth presented a thoughtful 
paper upon the subject, ‘‘ Can our Sunday-school 
Music be Improved?” enforcing the need of 
good material and an intelligent director. Rev. 
Mr. Pillsbury spoke upon the “ Use of the Stere- 
opticon in the Sunday-school,” emphatically 
favoring its adoption when it is intelligently used 
as an assistant in the proper presentation of 
Bible truths. Mr. Pillsbury illustrated his re- 
marks by the use of appropriate maps and pict- 
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ures thrown upon the screen. Three new mem- 
bers were admitted to the Union. 
The next gathering will be held March 14, and 
will be the annual meeting. 
WILFrRep J. SLADE, Sec. 





West District 


Feeding Hills. — Revival services are being 
held, with the assistance of Captain Rock and 
Miss Leonard of Boston, of the American Volun- 
teers. The work has opened finely. There have 
been several conversions, and the church is being 
greatly blessed. Rev. G. W. Clarke is pastor. 


Mittineague.— A very successful bazar was held 
on three evenings recently in Lenox Hall, and 
the good sum of #500 was realized. None of this 
money is for current expenses; it is to be used in 
painting the church and parsonage in the early 
spring. Rev. H.B. King is pastor. 

Springfield, Grace Church. — On Feb. 6, 6 were 
received into membership by letter. The current 
financial year is closing in better shape than has 
any for a long series of years. Rev. E. P. Her- 
rick is pastor. 

W. H. M.S. — A district meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society was held at the 
State St. Church, Feb. 10, Mrs. A. W. Baird, of 
West Springfield, the district secretary, presid- 
ing. The morning session was devoted to auxil- 
iary reports. In the afternoon the work of 
the Mothers’ Jewels was reported by its super- 
intendent, Miss Nellie Knowles, and an address 
upon Alaska was made by Mrs. E. J. Ainsworth, 
of Boston. Fine vocal solos varied the exercises. 
The program contained much that was instruct- 
ive, suggestive and stimulating to the auxiliaries 
represented. 

South Worthington. — A very pleasant reception 
was given the pastor. Rev. Geo. W. Crosby, by 
the members of the West Worthington Church, 
on Feb. 15, at the parsonage. A bountiful dinner 
was served by the ladies, and the friends before 
leaving made a generous donation to the pastor. 
Mr. Crosby is preaching here a series of sermons 
to young people, which are attracting good con- 
gregations. 

Springfield.—The pastors of the Methodist 
churches of Springfield and their wives gathered 
at the home of the presiding elder, Dr. J. O. 
Knowies, on Friday, Feb. 18, to assist him and 
his good wife in celebrating their marriage anni- 
versary. The arrangements had been so skill- 
fully made by their daughter, Miss Nellie, that 
all was a complete surprise to them. It wasa 
delightful social occasion, and many hearty con- 
gratulations were given. Bountiful refresh- 
ments were served, Miss Knowles being assisted 
by several ministers’ daughters. 


Westfield. — The Times and News-Letter of Feb. 
16 publishes in full a very able and pointed ser- 
monic address delivered by Rev. L. H. Dorches- 
ter in his church on the previous Sunday enti- 
tled, ‘‘ A Neglected Town Ideal.”’ R. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting 

The hour was devoted to a memorial service for 
the late Dr. W. N. Brodbeck. The following 
brethren made brief addresses in the order 
named: Rev. Frederick N. Upham, Mr. Geo. F. 
Washburn, and Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D. They 
were of an affectionate and reminiscent char- 
acter. A number of others voluntarily gave 
cordial tributes to his memory. Appropriate 
action was taken concerning the death of Miss 
Frances E. Willard. 

Next Monday, Feb. 28, Rev. Dr. James Mudge, 
of Lowell, will review some of the positions taken 
by Prof. Bowne in his paper on “ Ethical Legis- 
lation in the Church.”’ 


Reception by Mr. Dunn 


On last Saturday evening the choir and orches- 
traof the First Church, Temple St., this city, 
was given a reception by Hon. E. H. Dunn at his 
residence on the corner of Clarendon St. and 
Commonwealth Ave. Members of the official 
board were also present, and the company of 
seventy-five spent a very enjoyable evening. 
The orchestra rendered several selections, solos 


were given, and the choir sang several anthems, 
including a song that had been composed by the 
director of the choir, Mr. E. B. Rice, which he 
had dedicated to Mr. Dunn. A bountiful colla- 
tion was served by Cook the caterer during the 
evening, and in the centre of the table was 
placed a pyramid of musical instruments made 
of ices—very appropriate for the occasion — 
which was lighted by Roman candles, causing it 
to sparkle with great brilliancy. At a seasonable 
hour the 7 dispersed, affirming with one 
accord that they had had a good time and ex- 
precsing their appreciation of the generosity | of 
r. Dunn. 
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ONE OF YOUR WANTS 


In Considering Your Needs 
Do Not Forget This. 


If You Do You Will Make a Se- 
rious Mistake at This Season. 


Something of Deep and Peculiar Interest 
Just Now. 


There are many needs during the spring 
months, but none more necessary or urgent 
than the use of a spring medicine. The 
blood requires it, and the nerves, liver, kid- 
neys and bowels must have it if you desire to 
keep strong and vigorous, and maintain 
your good health. Those who are weak, 
tired and nervous must take it, ard those 
who do not feel just right should do so or se- 
rious ill health may follow. 

Mrs. Charlie Martin, No. Calais, Vt., says: 
“* About a year and a half ago [ found myself 
completely run down. I would frequently 
be attacked with blind spelis, and while the 
blind spells were on me, I would become 
quite numb. The first time I was attacked 
we lived in Nashua, and I had two spells in 
one night. These lasted me a short time 
each. My body prickled like a hand or foot 
asleep,and my hands would be as white as 
death and my fest were very cold The 
nerves of my left band were nearly paralyzed 
and at times l could not take up anything 
with that hand. 


“yy iy 
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“ A triend recommended Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy and gave me 
some totry, which I took,and found it did 
me so much good that Il immediately pro- 
cured three bottles of Nervura and took it. 
The result was that I was entirely cured of 
those bad sp-lls and they have not returned. 
On, if 1 had only known of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura two years ago, it would have saved 
me lots of suffering and lots of money. I 
will cheerfully answer ary inqtviries about 
my case and r: quest the publication of this 
letter for the good of others.’’ 

It is impossible to express the good which 
this wonderful medicine is doing for suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Bostor, Mess., 
can be consulted free, personally or by letter. 


— Rev. James Needham, of Surrey County 
8. C., who will Le 99 years old in May, is still 
engaged in the active work of the ministry. 
He has been a minister for more than seven- 
ty: five years, and has preached io five gener- 
ations. 
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Under the title AN APoOsTATE D# MOCRA 
cy, Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for 
March will publish a sharp criticism of the 
degeneration in American methods of Gov- 
ernment, by FRANKLIN SMITH, who has dur- 
ing the past two years achieved an enviable 
place among writers oa moderna economics 
by his arraignment of some of the most glar- 
jog ot our political and educational abuses. 


BOSTON SOCIAL UNION 


GENEROUS company of ladies and 

gentlemen met at the American 
House on Monday evening, the occasion 
being the first ladies’ night of the new year. 
The guest of the evening was Miss Mary A. 
Danforth, a returned missionary from Japan, 
who spoke on “‘ Five Years in Japan.”’ 

Mr. Herbert A. Thayer, whose tine voice 
has been heard at previous meetings of the 
Union, sang with his usual grace and artistic 
excellence. Miss Katharine M. iiicker, as 
contralto, added much to the pleasure of the 
company by her beautiful singing. Miss 
Lilia E. Kelly, an accomplished reacer and a 
graduate of ithe Emerson College of Oratory, 
gave several scieclious showing fine taste 
avd marked ablilly inexecution. A gener- 
ous respoure Was made to the appeal for new 
membre, abd the Dumerous applicatious tur 
membership indicate a proeperous year in 
store for the Usion. Some three hundred 
members and iadies aesembl.d and spent an 
hour in social converse. Many new faces 
were seen, and a renewed interest was every- 
where apparent. Grace was said by Rev. 
W. T. Persin, of First Church, this city. 
Alter @ more than usually genesous collation 
the audience sang ‘*America’’ and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. C. W. Gailagher, oi 
Lasell Seminary. 

President Williams, in a preliminary talk, 
animadverted upon the neglect of the city 
mission work in Boston, and called attention 
to the prospect of a cessation of work therein 
from tne stringent condition of the Suciety’s 
affairs. He made a strong appeal for all, 
erpecially the ladier, to rally to tue support 
oO! the Society and to mainiain tue honor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
pledged to maintain the work. 

Tue president then introduced Miss Dan- 
forth, who said, in part: Tae old Japan is 
rapidly passing away, and the jinrikisha is 
superseded by therailway. The new things 
bave come and the old things have faded. She 
had lived in a nook which had retained Its oid 
style. She told of the peculiar customs pre- 
vailing and the peculiar modes that she wit- 
nessed. The imitative faculty of the Jap- 
auese enables them to copy us not alone in 
machinery and industrial work, but in terms 
of affection and endearment, which are, nat- 
urally, unknown to their tongue. She jauded 
their patriotism and gave some interesting 
instances of Japanese courage and loyalty 
during the late war. She alluded thrillingly 
to her experience during the great earth- 
quake, and told of the heroism of the Chris- 
tians as compared with the Buddbists, and 
the noble sacrifice of Christian men and 
women on that fateful occasion. 

Rev. W. T. Perrin reported a resolution in 
praise of Mr. W.8S. Allen, for thirteen years 
secretary of the Union. 

A committee consisting of Revs. J. Gal- 
braith, W. I. Haven and ©. A. Littlefield 
were appointed to present resolutions on the 
deaths of Dr. Brodbeck and Messrs. Webb 
and Leonard. 

A new feature of the evening wes a social 
gathering at the close of the meeting. 


W.P.A. 
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CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso. at Central Oh., 


Taunton, Feb. 21, 22 
Bangor Dist. Min. Asso. (Southern Div.) 
act Dexter, Feb. 21, 22 
Portland Dist. Min. Asso. at School St. M. E. 
Ohurch, Gorham, Feb. 21-23 
Bucksport Dist. Min. Asso. (Eastern Div.) 
at Eastport, Feb. 28; March 1,2 
North Dist. Min. Asso, (fiftieth session) 
at Ayer, Feb. 23 
CONFERENCE PLACR TIME BisHOP 
New York, New York March 30 Hurst 
New York dast, Brooklyn a 300«=— Malilalieu 
New England, Worcester April 6 Newman 
N. E. Southern, Attleboro * 13. Vincent 
New Hampshire, Dover 13 Newman 
Troy, Saratoga va 20 Mallalieo 
Vermont, Springfield 20 «Vincent 
Maine, Norway « 20 Cranston 
East Maine, Bangor “ 27 «Cranston 


HYMN-BOOKS WANTED. — The Italian Church, 
Boston, is very much in need of some hymn-books 
for the Junior League. Will not some church or 
Sunday-school which has copies of the “ Epworth 
Hymnal,” “ Finest of the Wheat,” or “ Best Hy mus,” 
not in use, send them to these Italian friends at 
84 Cross 8t., Boston? 


** X-RAYS ”’ 


a wonderful discovery yet discovery of far greater 
value will be made Kuvowan fre. w auy one address- 
ug Lock Drawer u« L, Rume, N.Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
For health or resi. Lue appvintmeats of a first- 
Class Hutel. Elevator, beiis, steam, sun-parior, aod 











MARRIAGES 


TAYLOR — WORMLIGHT —Ia Atheps, } Me , Feb. 15, 
by Rev. M. 8 Preble, Leonard 8B. Taylor, of Athens, 
and Flora Wormlight, of Harmony, Me. 


VARNAM — MITCHELL —In San Francisco, Cal., 
Jan. 31, by Rev. J. A. B. Wilson, Capt. Walter 8. 
Varnam, formerly of Bostun, and Bertha B. 
Mitchell, of San Francisco. 

MINISTERS’ WIVES’ MEETING — The Ministers’ 
Wives’ Meeting of the East District will meet 
with Mrs. O. H. Stackpole, 6 Sewell St., Peabody, on 
March 2, at2o’clock. A pleasing program has been 
prepared, and all pastors' wives are urged to be 
present. Mrs. G. F. Duran, Sec 
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another beauii ul service, * Day of T iu —7P- 4 
The Sundsy-school Times said of our music It is 
NEW, UNUSUAL, and CBARMING” Send 7 cents (in 
stamps for samples of buth. $4.00 per 100, prepaia. 
All dealers. 

Hall Mack Co., 


Pablishers, 1020 Areh St., Phila. 


‘CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


promenade on the rovf. Suites with Baths, Massage, | 


Biectricity, ali baths aud health appliances. New 
Turkish, Russian aud Natural Sulpour Wacver baths. 
Dry t. wie air, SAKATOGA Spriug Waters, ,ood 
wheeling, bicycie paths. Upeu ali the year. Send 
for itlustrated circu ar. 


Money Letters from Feb. 1 to 14. 


BM Adams, Mrs £E Austin, L W Adams, 
W H Adams, E E Ayres, N C Alger, J & At- 
kins, Attleboro Y M O A, JH Allen, C L Adams, 
E W Allen. Mrs E © Brewer, J I Bartholomew, 
Mrs 8 Bickmore, G F Bryant, W F Berry, J E Biake, 
E Burlingham, G K Bartholomew, 
J N Bradford, W W Baldwin, W 4 Beede, J W 
Bowdish, J R Baker, J H Brown, 
Baker, H B Bartlett, Mrs O W Boyden, 
Bartlett. 8 B Chase, Truman Oarter, D O Cargill, 
Mrs G Vouch, Mrs E D Cogswell, Mrs R Cook, Edw 
Carter, T E Chandler, 
Clark, Mrs L E Craig, J E Corley, O 8 Cummings, 
GD Orissman. W RK Davenport, Miss EB J Day, 
J M Durrell (2), R W Dunn, Mary E Dodge, 8 H 
Day, E F 8 Durby. Walter Ela, G N Eldridge, 
Eaton & Mains. G W Farmer, W 8 Foster, H F 
Fisk, W O Fuller, C BR Fuller, C B Frost, Oarlos 
Foster, Mrs H M Fowler, L N Fogg. G A Grant, 
W E Gates, W M Gillis, J O Gowan, T A Griffin, 
W J Gaines, U H von Glahn, Mre LG Gray, © W 
Gray. O M Howard (2), W Haskell, W H Hutchin, 
R W Garilow, H Herold, Mrs Hunkins, Mre 
Hutchinson, W E Huntington, Jos Hollingshead, 
Mrs B G Hatchins, T A Hodgson, Thos Howarth, A 
Howard, G H Hastings. O & Johnson, Mrs B E Jack- 
son, A B Johnson. Wm Kirkby, M V B Knox, Mrs 
E M Kimball, J Kirkendall, F H Koaight. 
Leach, G W Lothrop, Jr, E B Lovejoy. J N Marsh, 
Ethel McAllister, CI Mills, E B Marshali, T L Mc- 
Connell, J H Mansfield, D HM Muller, P 8 Mather 
Ella C Nye, Ralph Newman (2). M W Prince, 
Phinney, Mrs M E Pattee, Postum Cereai Co, AO 
Phipps, H T Page, Mre R Peavy, Phebe O Powers, 
J D Phelps, Mrs A A Patch. H Roissy, Esther 
Rees, Mrs P P Ray, OC A Reeser, G E Reed, A O 
Rich. John Segwatt, W 8 Smithers, Mrs E J Stack- 
pole, Nathan Smith, E P Stevens,O W Spencer, 
C A Stenhouse, E Snow, Shattuck News Oo, © E 
Spaulding, Nelson Smith, Mra L Stone, David 
Smith, 1G Sprague, E J Smith, Sub News Co. 
8 E Talcott, E A Thomas, H Tuckley, J J Teasdale, 
Mrs M Traversee, M A Tucker, L © Tyler, ZB H 
Tannicliffe. Mrs A Winchester, W Wiggin, O P 
Wright, J M Willis, Wm Wood, C D Woods, CA 
Westenberg, Mrs C E Waterhouse, Mrs J 8 Whee!- 
er, A Woodward, L B Wilson, G C Wilding, B © 
Wentworth, B P White, H L Wriston. O B Young. 


The need of a good Spring Medicine is almost 
universal and [lood’s Sarsaparilla exactly meets this 
need. Be sure to get H.od’s. 





The Most Successful Curative Known. 


Bast NORTHFIELD, Mass., Feb. 1, 1897. 

I have invariably declined giving indorsement to 
medicines or agencies for curative purposes. Bat 
after a faithful use of the Elect*opoise in my family 
I bave had such signal proof of its remeotal vaine 
that I bereia voluntarily testify to ite vealing vir- 
\ues. Itismy immediate du'y to make known ite 
curative properties for the sake of those that suffer. 
The Electro .oise has very materially benefited my 


| self in dissipating the agonies of chronic nervous 
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dyspepsia. 

Il regretthst an unjust prejudice founded on mis- 
representation kept me from its beneficial help an- 
tlirecently. 

Yours, 
Gro. ©. NEEDHAM, 


Te-timontals, ote, Free. 


36 Bromfield 8t.. 
Ke-ton Mas. 


Circulare, 


L.A BOSWORTH, 
General Agent for the New England States. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


THOMAS. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Sqaare, Boston 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches and maker remodeling a spectalty 
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Y. M. C. A. Reception and Banquet 


HE fitth “annual reception and banquet 
of the State Executive Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island was held in 
Hotel Brunswick, this city, Feb. 16, and for 
the first time ladies were permitted to grace 
the banquet hall. About 135 prominent 
Y.M. OC. A. workers and their lady friends 
were present, all sections of the two States 
being represented. The special guests aud 
principal speakers of the evening were Pres- 
ident E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity, and Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, of Mal- 
den. Hon. O. H. Durrell, chairman of the 
Committee, presided, andina brief opening 
speech referred gratefully to some of the 
many facts which we are permitted to group, 
showing the significance and importance of 
the work which is being prosecuted. There 
are in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 92 
Associations, employing 136 general secre- 
taries and other paid officers; 73 Associations 
report a total membership of 23,360; 63 report 
7,774 active members; report 2,957 serving 
on committees; 29 own buildings valued at 
$1,975,000; 58 have gymnasiums with appara- 
tus valued at $45,277; 18 report building 
funds and subscriptions amounting to $89,- 
267; 87 hold 118 men’s meetings weekly; 50 
report 92 Bible and workers’ training classes 
weekly; 61 report work for boys; 26 report 
125 educational classes weekly; 56 report 32,- 
000 volumes in libraries; 37 report 684 situa- 
tions secured; 22 report open-air services; 
442 professed conversions are reported from 
35 Associations and district work; 61 wom- 
en’s auxiliaries report a total membership of 
8,853. 

Four secretaries are now employed by the 
State Committee. To meet the growing de- 
mands for the proper supervision and exten- 
sion of the work several extra secretaries are 
needed. One is needed to give his entire 
time to the sollege work, another for the 
railroad work, a third for boys’ work, and a 
fourth for work in small towns and for evan- 
gelistic work among young men. In order 
that the influence of this work may be ex- 
tended, and these pressing demands met, 
the State Committee have purchased a build- 
ing, a portion of which they now occupy, 
located at 167 Tremont Street, Boston, which, 
when paid for, will provide an endowment 
for an aggressive and far-reaching advance 
in the Association’s movement throughout 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It is hoped 
that a second mortgage of $26,800 may be 
liquidated during the present year. The 
State Committee is duly incorporated, and 
earnestly solicits such attention from those 
who desire to provide either by gift or be- 
quest for the permanent welfare of young 
men. 

President Andrews, upon being intro- 
duced, was received with general and hearty 
applause, which was long continued. He is 
always an interesting speaker, for he has 
somathing significant to say and speaks his 
latest and best thought without restraint. 
He especially magnified the excellent work 
done by the Y. M. C. A. in the colleges, and 
instanced Cornell University as illustrative 
of the grand work done. In Brown Univer- 
sity the influences of a positive Christian 
spirit nurtured by the students have been 
long felt. Now there is a systematic organt- 
zation; when he was a student there was 
none. There are very few men who come to 
Browa now who are.not reached by these 
Y. M. C. A. workers. He did not know of 
an unbeliever in Brown today. There is less 
unbelief among young men who are receiy- 
ing an education than there was twenty-five 
years ago. The Bible is studied in a loving, 
intelligent manner. He never set his eyes on 
a Methodist till he was fifteen years old; he 
did not know what they looked like. But at 
twenty-six he married one! There are two 
urgent needs in the religious work of all 


ry 
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colleges and universities: one is a commodi- 
ous building, and the other the foundation 
for the support of a permanent secretary, a 
college graduate, who can spend his whole 
time among the students, teaching them by 
life and lip how excellent and manly the 
Christian religion is. 

Rev. Edwin H. Hughes made an admirable 
and very impressive address upon ‘“‘ How the 
Y. M. C. A. Helps the Pastor.” His remarks 
were based largely upon the happy spirit of 
co-operation which exists betweenthe Y. M. 
C. A. of Malden and hisownchurch. After 
saying that the pestor usually gets out of 
the Association according to the measure of 
what he puts into it,and had no right to 
expect anything else, he proceeded to specify 
four ways in which he was helped, and 
which may be epitomized as follows: By 
relief from many duties that he might 
otherwise be compelled to do; by the enjoy- 
ment of a broader fellowship; by the solu- 
tion of the question of a manless church; 
and by the presence throughout the whole 
year of a warm evangelism. 

The State treasurer, F. O. Winslow, was 
the last speaker, and made a pleasant and 
interesting address. 

The editor of the HERALD greatly enjoyed 
the addresses, and was made to feel re- 
newedly grateful for this indispensable and 
constantly enlarging branch of Christian 
work. It is feared that our own denomina- 
tion does not, as a rule, co-operate as heart- 
ily and helpfully with this organization as it 
should. If, to make practical Mr. Hughes’ 
suggestion, we should put more into it, 
might we not take much more out of it? 





MIDWINTER IN WASHINGTON 
R. H. J. 


HE storm that buried Boston gave to the 
Capital City a grateful respite from the 
alternations of rain and chillthat have hith- 
erto characterized the winter in Washington. 
Early one frosty morning the Storm King 
laid the city under a mantle of ermine that 
brought into prominence the domesticated 
forest of which Washington is justly proud 
and crowned the public baildings with 
nature’s delicate wreaths. For the few days 
that ice and snow remained for skating and 
sleighing Washington took on the appear- 
ance of a city in carnival. 


Interest in Congressional affairs has been 
dragging. The civil service debate kept the 
galleries full for some time, and the promise 
of fresh light on the Cuban question still 
tempts to occasional crowding of the visitors’ 
benches. The Hawaiian treaty is behind 
closed doors, and the public have been able 
only to surmise over the probable influence 
of the visit of President Dole on the final 
verdict on the annexation of the “‘ Key to the } 
Pacific.” 

. 7 

In society the climax has been reached and 
the exodus to Florida begun. The two re 
ceptions at the White House havs left Mrs. 
McKinley as popular a first lady in the land 
to the public as was her strikingly beautiful 
predecessor. An unusual activity in recep- 
tions and teas followed the deferred opening 
of the social season. 


A somewhat extra interest, howé¥er, at- 
taches to the succession of prominent for- 


eigners who have visited Washington during | 
the last few weeks. First came Dr. Charlies | 


A. Berry, with his mission in favor of inter- 


national arbitration; he delighted those who | 


heard him with his point of view. Getting 
behind appearances he flooded them witha 
Gospel light that brought into prominence 


the real and lasting. The visit of Dr. Barrows | 


was unusually interesting. Prepared by his 
connection with the World’s Congress of 
Religions for a wide knowledge of compara- 
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tive religions, his recent experiences in the 
missions of India, Japan, and China have 
inspired this knowledge of national faiths 
with a fire that is readily transmitted to the 
hearer and urges to better endeavor. It is 
rarely that one listens to a speaker who so 
inspires with confidence in hie judgment, 
admiration for his penetration and informa- 
tion, as well as faith in his zeal for Christ, as 
does Dr. Barrows. Rev. Frederick B. Meyer 
conducted a series of meetings during the 
present week with emphatic success. Largely 
attended, marked by great spiritual power, 
they cannot fail to leave a lasting impression 
on the Christian public of the city. Asa 
speaker, however, Mr. Meyer is a disappoint- 
ment. Possessing two yoices, one of which 
is a winning conversational tone, he deliber- 
ately chooses to use the other, which pos- 
sesses a certain dramatic influence, but 
which on that very account detracts from 
the value of his matter. What is done, or 
seems to be done, for a purpose, fails of ita 
end. On Thursday evening last General 
Booth opened — fittingly in Washington, 
the capital — his series of American meet- 
ings. The General was well supported by 
people of prominence and gave an excellent 
description, in a voice that gave evidence of 
great wear and tear, of the work of the Sal- 
vation Army. The address abounded in 
descriptive illustrations and was permeated 
with a beautiful spirit of ascription of all 
that the organization had been able to do to 
the Divine Head of the church. Dr. Charles 
Giffin, also, coming from his beautiful 
church in Scranton, preached in Metropol- 
itan Church, where his epigrammatic presen- 
tation of his message left valuable impres- 
sions on the heart and mind. All these 
visiting strangers, through the courtesy of 
Chaplain Milburn, had the honor of opening 
the proceedings of the Senate of the United 
States. 
* * 

With the Baltimore Conference in view, 
the Methodist churches of the city have 
been busy putting their affairs in order and 
providing for the entertainment of the com- 
ing members of Conference. The Uonfer- 
ence will be asked to ratify an action which 
has the hearty approval of the churches and 
officials of Washington —the union of Fit- 
teenth St. Church and St. Paul’s. The former 
congregation has a fine building, but a heavy 
debt; the latter no building, but is able to 
meet expenses. The terms of the agreement 
include the adoption of the name “St. 
Paul's,” the reception of the present pastor 
of St. Paul’s — Rev. 8S. Bryant —and propor- 
tional representation on the new official 
board. 

One of the city pastors has been called 
upon to pass through a severe trial of his 
faith and courage. An unjust aspersion on 
his character called for the chee sored of his 
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brethren, for the church court, after inves- 
tigation, acquitted the brother of any 


wrongdoing. » A 

The resolutions of the quarterly conference 
of Metropolitan Church, anent the termina- 
tion of the pastorate of the present incum- 
bent, are strikingly free from the stereo- 
typed, and gracefully recognize his service 
to the church and the affection in which he 
is held by the people. It is worth noting 
that a careful survey of the congregations of 
this church, which have averaged over 1,600 


for many Sundays, shows a percentage of 
men greatly in excess of that of the women. 
One of the most interesting features of the 
church is the Chinese school held on Sunday 
afternoons. While the superintendent, Miss 
Sommers, and the staff of fifty teachers 
make nu claim to be doing more than teach- 
ing the Chinese how to read and to write, 
the frequent additions to the membership 
show that the work is spiritually blessed. 
On Monday evening they furnished an en- 
tertainment consisting of readings, ad- 
dresses, and singing by themselves, and a 
dinner for over two hundred teachers, 
scholars and friends. The entire affair, 
which mast have cost them several hun- 
dreds of dollars, reflected great credit on the 
Chinese scholars who in this way strove to 
make evideot their appreciation of the self- 
—— labors of the teachers on their be- 
half. 


OBITUARIES 


Lewis, — November 16, 1897, Mrs. Antoi- 
nette (fallman) Lewis, of Perkins, Me., after 
a brief ilinese, passed away to the eternal rest 
leavicg a husband, two children, and several 
— to deplore their loss. She was born in 

834. 

Mrs. Lewis was one of eight sisters, four of 
whom preceded her to the other worid. Soon 
after ber marriage she joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ana became an earnest 
and devoted member of the class which at 
that time flourished in the island town. For 
more than tbirty years she was a familiar 
figure at the Richmond camp- meeting. She 
was @ constant and appreciative reader of 
ZION'S HERALD, and the charch and its in- 
terests occupied her thought. ad 








Benson. — Mrs. Mary Lockwood Benron 
was born in Springfield, Vt., March 11, 1817, 
and died in Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 1, 1898. 
Mrs. Benson was converted when thirteen 
i of age and united with the Methodist 
piscopal Church in ro pe having a 
church membership of fully sixty-seven 
years, fifty-one years of which were in con- 
nection with the Methodist Church in Wood- 
stock. She had been for many years a sub- 
scriber for ZION’s HERALD, of which she was 
an enthusiastic reader. She was devout and 
earnest in her Christian life, loved the public 
worship of God in the church,and untilsa 
short time before her decease was a very con- 
stant attendant upon the Sabbath service. 
All with whom she came in contact speak 
kindly and lovingly of her,and feel thata 
‘mother in Israel’ has been called to her 
reward. ‘‘ Her children rise up and cail her 
blessed,” and doubt not their loss is ber gain. 
The church loses when the devout and earnest 
Christian dies, and stands with unccvered 
head in = of its loss, but remembers 
while “God buries the workmen,” He still 
cares for the work. F. D. A. 





Whitney. — Mrs. Lucy Whitney died at 
her home in Ludlow, Vt., Jan. 2, 1898, aged 
69 years and 7 months. 

Mrs. Whitney united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Ludlow Centre early in 
life, and was a true lover of the church and a 
constant attendant upon its services when- 
ever her health would admit. She loved not 
only its spiritual, but also its temporal pros- 
perity, and was a liberal giver to every ma- 
terial interest of the church. Like Dorcas 
of old, we could bring forth many good 
works and show them as tokens of her love. 
She did not forget that the church would 
need help after she had been transferred to 
the church triumphant, and left in her will 
$500 for the benefit of Methodism at Ludlow 
Centre. 

Mrs. Whitney had been a great sufferer for 
some time, but bore patiently all her pains 
and sorrows till the Master said: ‘It is 
enough; come up higher.’”’ She had no chil- 
dren, but leaves a husband, brother and sis- 
ter to mourn her death. 

The funeral services were conducted at the 
home by her pastor, Rev. N. M. Caton. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Bishop Foster’s New Volume, 


and Attributes. 


By RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER, D. D., LL. )D. 
Royal Octavo. Cloth. $3. 





with his own extraordinary power of vivid narration. 
Royal Octavo. 


Story of the Christian Church 
By GEORGE R CROOKS, D. D., LL, D. 
Late P,ofessor of Church History in Drew Theological Seminary. 
The author speaks throughout the entire volume with his own voice, in his own clear English, and 


Cloth. $3.50. 





Epworth English Bible 


FIRST YEAR'S 


the Bible and to memorize portions of it. 


Course 


VOLUME, 1898. 


Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Wisdom of Solomon 
From the Modera Readers’ Bible. 
By Prof. RICHARD G. MOULTON. 
“ The Epworth English Bible Course is arranged to encourage the yuung people of the Charch to read 


Cloth. 680 pages. 90 cts; postage 8 cts. additional. 





The fullness of Dr. Buckley’s history in the eve 


velopment of the Woman's Missionary Societies, the 
the Chautauqua Movement, the Epworth League, the 
asylums, and homes. In this comprehensive histor 


2 Volumes. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Dr. Buckley's History 
: OF 
METHODIS!M IN THE UNITED STATES. 


nts of recent years appears in the accounts given of 


the Book Concern controversy, the Lay Delegation struggie, the ecumenical conferences in London and 
Washington, the contest over the admission of women to membership in the General Conference, the de- 


Church Extension Society, the Board of Education, 
Deaconess Work, and the establishment of hospitals, 
y the records of American Methodism are brought 


down to the close of the General Conference held at Cleveland in 1896. 


Cloth. $5. 








EDUCATIONAL _ | 


Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Winter term of Sist year is now open. 
Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 15. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., 
President. 


‘ Bast Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 
W. A. HUTCHISON, President 
Expenses low. Send for catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female 


College 


— 53d Year — 
Winter term opens Jan. 4, 1898. 

Students prepared for college and for professiona 
schools. Courses in Music, Art, and Elocution. 
Good Commercial department. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours’ 
ride frum Boston. Commodious buildings heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity. Resident 
| nurse. Twelve teachers. 





Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 


MassacHuUsetTtTs, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Suggerts to parents seeking a good school consid- 
eration of the following pointe in ite methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 





Spring term begins March. 14. 


THE 
Fisk Teacher~’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CUO., 
Proprictors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Was .—— © 
35 Ring 8t., West, Toronto, Oan 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo 
$256 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
526 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 
Send to any of the above agencies fer Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachere 
on application. 
Large b 


* of school officers from all sec 





tione vi the country, including more than ninety | 


per cent. of the Public School superintendents of! 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 
We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 





N. M.C, 


$7 ,613,896.00. 


cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 
etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four yeara’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in others, planned ra’her for home and 
womanly life, Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;personal 
| oversight in habits, manners, care ~* »«rson, room, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments’ 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women 
Home Sanitation, Swimming 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus - 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s HER- 


ALD), 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, 


Principal. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tuesday, February 15 

— Zola’s trial arousing antagonism between the 
army and the civil power. 

—Leiter’s holdings of wheat now estimated at 
20,000,000 bushels. 

—A report that the steamship “ Clara Nevada” 
was lost on her return from Alaska and that 66 
persons perished. 

—Two schooners get away to Cuba loaded with 
15,000 rifles, three dynamite guns, and other 
supplies. 





—Spain sends a disavowal of the contents of 
the letter of De Lome and appoints Don Luis 
Polo y Bernabe his successor. 

— Resolutions of inquiry concerning Cuba 
unanimously adopted in both the Senate and the 
House. . 


Wednesday, February 16 


-Explosion on board the U. 8. battleship 
‘* Maine” in the harbor of Havana; over 200 men 
lost and two officers; the ship sinks. 

—Esterhazy’s guilt coming out in the Zola 
trial. 

— Lord William Nevill sentenced in London to 
five years’ penal servitude on conviction of fraud. 

— Pay Director Billings, U. 8. N., convicted of 
falsehood and scandalous conduct and sentenced 
to be dismissed from the naval service. 

— Sir Cecil Rhodes’ scheme to extend the Bula- 
wayo railroad to Lake Tanganyika (Central 
Africa) to be carried out. 

— The establishment of a Department of Com- 
merce advocated before the House Committee of 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


— Serious agrarian riots in Austria-Hungary. 
Thursday, February 17 


— The disaster to the “ Maine” causes great 
sorrow throughout the country; the cause still a 
mystery. 

— The Fortifications bill passed by the Senate 
with liberal aypropriations for coast defence; 
the debate on the Bankruptcy bill begins in the 
House. 

— The French steamship ‘“ Flachat” wrecked 
near the Canary Islands and 87 lives lost. 

- Lives lost by the explosion on the “ Maine,” 
253, two of which were officers; 96 saved. 

~ Ex-Minister De Lome sails to England. 

— Paris doubly guarded to prevent rioting. 

— Northern New England again snowbound. 

— A site purchased for an astronomical ob- 
servatory for Amherst College. 

— The value of our paper and pulp exports 
during eleven months of last year, $4,000,000. 


Friday, February 18 


- Messages of condolence. because of the 
** Maine” disaster telegraphed from various Gov- 
ernments;a board of inquiry on 


its way to 
Havana. 
~ Miss Frances E. Willard dies in New York. 


— Death, in New York, of an Eskimo chief 
brought from Greenland by Explorer Peary. 


— Exciting day in the Zola trial. 

— The dismissal of Judge Kotze, Chief Justice 
of the South African Republic, by President 
Krueger, causing great excitement. 

— The union of the three Central American 
States comes to an end; Salvador withdraws. 


— An explosion of fire damp occurs in a West- 
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phalian (Germany) coal mine; 45 dead and 30 in- 
jured taken out; some eighty still entombed. 


— Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, to 
retire at the end of the present university year. 


— Twenty-five of the dead by the “ Maine ” ex- 
plosion buried in Havana, the people of the city 
showing every mark of respect. 


— The forma] disclaimer of Spain of De Lome’s 
letter transmitted; the incident closed. 


Saturday, February 19 


—A joint resolution appropriating $200,000 for 
submarine work on the wreck of the “ Maine,” 
passes the House. 


— The Spanish armored cruiser “‘ Vizcaya” ar- 
rives in New York. 


— The troops accompanying the Klondike relief 
expedition must have their arms conveyed as 
baggage while passing through Canadian ter- 
ritory. 


— The House committee on Naval Affairs con- 
sidering the matter of docks. 


— The Canadian Pacific cuts rates to attract the 
Klondike passenger traffic. 


—One hundred and ten bodies recovered thus 
far from the mine disaster in Westphalia. 


—A movement to raise funds in the schools of 
this country for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to Lafayette in Paris, to be dedicated at the 
time of the Paris Exposition. 


Monday, February 21 


— Berlin+¢o construct an underground road | to 
cost 100,000,000 marks. 0 coon 


— The House passes the Bankruptcy bill. 


— Edward Gould’s new yacht ‘‘ Niagara,’ the 
largest ever built in this country, launched at 
Wilmington, Del. 


— Wheat reaches $1.09 in Chicago. 
— England sends a large force to West Africa. 


— Orders sent to man our coast forts with ar- 
tillerists. 


—A court of inquiry assembles at Havana; 
divers at work upon tae wreck of the “‘ Maine.” 


— French encroachments in West Africa to abe 
forcibly resisted by the English. 


— China’s inland waters to be opened to for- 
eign navigation. 


— The State purchase of the railroads of Swit- 
zerland approved by a vote of the people. 


—A plan to secure Cuban independence by 
purchasing the island from Spain, discussed. 


Buying a Sweet-toned Church Bell.; 


Not only the members of acburch but all 
the residents of the neighborhood have an 
interest in the tone of the bell that is nung 
inthecburch. Its tone may be sweet and 
clear or j:rring and discordant. Toe safest 
way to ve sure of getting a bell whose sound 
sball please the whole community is to piace 
the order withsucnh reliao/e manufacturers as 
the Cincinnati Bell Foundry, Uincinnati, O 
The famous Biymer church bells, of which 
they are the makers, are the pride of many 
congregations and a pleasant feature in many 
ueighborhoods. 





— Telegrapbic announcement of the death 
of Dr. J. H. Kuowles was received in the 
hurry of sending the firet form of the paper 
to press. lt appears later that bis name was 
Joseph H., instead of John, and that he was 
a member of the Newark, not the New York, 
Conference. 


— Mrs. Abby Hapgood Nichols, of Beach- 
mont, formerly of Ubarlestown, died sud- 
denly on Friday last at the New Engiand 
Hospital for Wemen. Funeral services were 
held at the Hospital on Sunday, Feb. 20. The 
interment was at Natick. A suitable me- 
moir of this excellent woman will appear 
‘ater. 


— Prof. R. H. Walker, of the faculty of 
Folts Mission Institute, sails Wednesday, 
Feb. 23, from San Francisco by steamship 
‘* Gaelic” for China. It is his intention to 
spend some three months in the inspection 
ot the mission stations in China. His depart- 
ment, which is that of applied Christianity, 
will be greatly enriched during the next 


scholastic year as a result of his personal ob- | 


servation of methods of work in the mission 
field. 
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Babies 
Thrive On It. 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Boox INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 



























WY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 





oO Absolutely Safe Muneipal Security. Bought 
largely by best Banks and re Companies 
© Write for details. ROBERT E 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WISH TQ 


Travel Anywhere ? 


REVEMBER 
To save time an? money by 
writiog pow for Tourist 
Gazette, 100 ee neg" all about 
Travel. Free. 


g. onan & SONS, LTD., 
113 Broadway, New York. 
201 Washington 8t., Boston 
(Established Half a Century.) 
EGYPT PALESTINE 
NEW PROGRAMS READ 


LOOK ABOVE _ 
Sacred Songs, No. 1 


Over 360,000 copies already sold 
Music—$26 per 100, by Express; 30c. each, if by Mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

New York, 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Row cccmcmoccs ES) 





Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, a also a Chain and Charm ape 
oz. Pac Bluineat 10 cents 


Riad’ e wilt forward ea — 


Premium ee, 





ed. 
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A sustaining ‘G. witdier Ab Sie Tonic. A 
> PY, notastimulant. Delicious, appezing. 4 
* Dr. Alien, Worcester. Maxs., says 't tukes 
* | agg of Hypophosph.tes and does better serv- 


Ask your doctor. He’ll say see that the label 
says WELCH’S. Allchurches use it. 

Case of Pints, 2 dozen. sil charges ad, $6.85 4 

c Single Pint, express paid, 44 cents in stamps . 


yp WereioaGerpe Juices Co , Watkins, N. Yq 
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A WONDERFUL GOLD MINE! 
**THE NEW KLONDIKE”’ 


Located in the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Less than 14 Hours’ Ride from Boston. 

Less than 300 Miles f-om Boston, 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY LARGE DIVIDENDS 

Mea and women of fine character and address. 
clergymen, school teachers and others, to sell ithe 
stock of a very rich gold mine, located in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada; we furnish absolute proof 
of its wonderful wealth, "the reports of two ex 
who have examined the property, one of them “sa 
forty-niner,” who has been ali his life in the min- 
ing usiness, and the other a mining engineer and 
aesayer of thirty years’ experience. A very liberal 
cowmission of 10 per cent. will be paid. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. A PARSONS, 
154 Commercial 8 .. Boston, 





Ma‘s. 


